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A  Recipe  for 


No  Chicken 
in  this  Pot 

by  Rob  Waters 


Homelessness 


Take  your  national  low-income 
housing  pie  and  chop  four-fifths  of 
it  off.  Crumble  about  half  a  million 
private  low-cost  housing  units  each 
year.  Freeze  building  of  public 
housing.  Separate  nearly  1  million 
people  from  their  welfare  checks 
and  even  more  from  their  food 
stamps.  Cut  the  disability  rolls  by  a 
couple  hundred  thousand.  Lower 
heat  assistance  for  the  poor  by 
more  than  one  third.  Shake  vigor- 
ously. 

What  do  you  have?  A  recipe  for 
homelessness  and  hunger  more 
deep  and  profound  than  at  any  time 

since  the  Great  Depression.  And 
getting  worse. 

The  National  Coalitoin  for  the 
Homeless  in  New  York  estimates 
that  more  than  2.5  million  Ameri- 
cans are  on  the  streets,  a  number 
that  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  and  that  service 
providers  across  the  country  say  is 
continuing  to  rise. 

Cushing  N.  Dolbeare,  president 
of  the  National  Low  Income  Hous- 
ing Coalition,  says  that  because  the 
magnitude  of  recent  cuts  in  housing 
programs  has  not  yet  been  felt,  we 
basically  haven't  seen  anything  yet. 

"God  help  us  when  the  impact  of 
the  Reagan  cuts  really  starts  to  be 
felt,"  she  says.  "We  may  have 
twice  the  number  of  homeless 
people  that  we  have  now." 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  the 
evidence  of  the  problem  abounds: 


•  At  St.  Anthony's,  the  city's 
oldest  and  largest  soup  line,  some 
2,500  people  queue  up  every  day  in 
a  line  that  stretches  down  the  block; 
since  they  opened  in  1949  there 
have  never  been  more  people. 


Tale  of  Two  Neighborhoods 

The  Long,  Hard  Road  to  1984 


•  On  Sixth  Street  near  Howard, 
just  two  blocks  away  from  the 
Moscone  Center,  hungry  people— 
mostly  men,  for  Sixth  Street  is  a 
hard-core  scene  — start  lining  up 
around  4:00  p.m.  to  be  among  the 
continued  on  page  8 


The  Hotel  Sparta  demolished  In  1974  to  make  way  for  Moscone  Center. 


by  Erik  Schapiro 

From  Union  Square,  the  walk 
down  Powell  Street  to  Market, 
along  Market  to  Fourth  and  over 
Fourth  to  the  Moscone  Center  is  a 
comfortable  stroll  that  will  be  taken 
by  thousands  of  delegates  and  jour- 
nalists attending  the  Democratic 
Convention,  as  it  is  taken  by 
thousands  of  other  conventioneers 
and  tourists  every  year  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  path  that  leads  from  a  North 
of  Market  hotel  to  a  South  of 
Market  convention  center  is  one 
that  was  first  conceived  of  shortly 
after  World  War  II  and  has  been 
debated,  litigated  and  fought  over 
ever  since.  Its  sponsors  were  San 
Francisco's  most  powerful  business 
and  corporate  figures,  its  oppo- 
nents the  denizens  of  downtown's 
continued  on  page  4 


Note  From  Editors 


The  Democratic  Convention,  with 
its  $8.9  million  price  tag,  has  at- 
tracted tremendous  media  attention. 
Little  of  that  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  real  issues  that  affect  inner  city 
neighborhoods,  the  issues  of  poverty, 
homelessness,  and  displacement  dir- 
ectly linked  to  the  policies  of  an 
insensitive  government.  For  the  del- 
egates, on  their  stroll  through  the 
newly  sanitized  and  well  secured 
streets,  the  story  is  half  hidden  in  the 
shadows  of  the  high  rises.  But  the 
neighborhoods  remember  the  price 
they  paid  for  the  luxury  hotels,  the 
office  buildings,  and  the  Moscone 
Convention  Center,  a  price  they 
continue  to  pay.  In  the  world's  richest 
nation,  millions  .of  people  are  without 
shelter. 

Just  as  the  Democrats  will  have  to 
unite  to  defeat  Reagan,  low  income 
people  must  unite  to  get  their  share 
of  the  American  pie.  In  a  gesture  of 

sides  of  Market  Street,  The  Tender 

loin  Times  and  the  South  of  Market 
News,  have  combined  for  this  special 
issue. 


Cops  Hard  Line 

Sparks 
Protestors  Fears 

by  Wade  Hudson 

Before  and  during  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention,  which 
opens  July  16,  1600  San  Francisco 
police  officers  will  be  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  a  nine-day  series  of 
demonstratins  that  could  attract  a 
total  of  almost  250,000  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  demon- 
strators, the  media  and  legal  obser- 
vers will  be  carefully  watching  the 
police,  wary  of  an  "over-reaction" 
that  could  spark  the  riot  that 
everyone  involved  seems  to  want  to 
avoid. 

Activists  fear  that  the  Police  De- 
partment's hard  public  line  in 
recent  weeks  has  increased  tension 
beyond  what  is  needed  and  are 
particularly  concerned  about  the 
department's  announced  intention 
to  make  "quick  arrests"  of  people 
they  believe  are  demonstrating 
illegally. 

Although  demonstration  organ- 
izers have  indicated  unanimously 
that  they  plan  and  expect  their 
event  to  be  non-violent,  and  al- 
though representatives  of  both  the 
mayor  and  the  police  department 
have  said  that  they  know  of  no 
planned  violent  activity  and  do  not 
expect  any,  security  officials  are 
taking  elaborate  precautions  in  a 
meticulous  effort  to  prepare  for 
every  conceivable  problem. 

This  emphasis  on  security  has 
fed  the  concerns  of  activists,  al- 
continued  on  page  6 
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by  Erik  Schapiro 


Homesick  Woman  Returns  to  Laos 


Boukham  Pham  Somphou,  72, 
stood  outside  the  gate  for  Singa- 
pore Airline  Flight  001,  dressed  in 
the  traditional  "sinh"  skirt  of  her 
people,  and  tearfully  bade  goodbye 
to  her  family  and  friends.  Fingering 
"betail,"  herbs  chewed  by  Laotian 
women,  Boukham  explained 
through  an  interpreter  that  she  was 
leaving  because  "I  want  to  die  in 
my  native  land."  Moments  later, 
she  was  on  a  16-hour  flight  that 
would  make  her  the  first  Laotian 
refugee  in  this  country— out  of  a 
total  of  some  150,000— ever  to 
return  to  Laos. 

In  an  interview  at  the  airport 
Boukham  told  a  reporter  for  the 
Tenderloin  Times  that  she  was 
returning  because  she  felt  isolated 
and  depressed  in  this  country. 

"I'm  very  depressed  about  the 
English  language,"  she  said.  "I 
can't  go  out  whenever  I  want  to  go 
because  I  can't  speak  their  lan- 
guage. There's  no  one  to  talk  to, 
there  aren't  Buddhist  temples  here 
where  I  can  meet  and  talk  to  other 
Laotians.  If  I  stay  here  any  longer  I 
think  I'm  going  crazy." 

Boukham  s  difficult  experiences 
in  this  country,  and  her  sense  of 
isolation  are  not  unusual  among 
Southeast  Asian  refugees,  particu- 
larly Laotians,  a  traditional  and 
rural  people,  and  especially  among 
older  people,  who  have  a  more 
difficult  time  adapting.  What  is 
unusual  about  Boukham  is  that  she 
has  actually  returned,  assisted  by 
the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sion on  Refugees  (UNHCR),  which 
obtained  the  needed  approval  from 
the  Laotian  government  and  paid 
for  her  flight. 

The  UNHCR  is  an  international 
agency  established  to  protect  refu- 
gees and  help  them  repatriate,  as 


long  as  there  is  no  risk  of  per- 
secution. 1  'All  refugees  have  a  right 
to  repatriate,"  says  Nicholas  Van 
Praag,  UNHCR  Information  Offi- 
cer. The  High  Commission  covers 
all  traveling  expenses  and  supplies 
the  returnee  with  rice  and  other 
essentials  to  help  them  establish 
self-sufficiency. 

Jacqui  Chagnon  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  Resource  Center  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  believes  that  few  refu- 
gees are  aware  that  they  have  an 
option  to  return  and  that  their 
government  will  accept  them  back. 
She  says  that  many  agencies  and 
newsletters  here  are  controlled  by 
conservative  elements  of  the  com- 
munity, who  "don't  want  to  encour- 
age repatriation  because  it  makes 
the  Laotian  government  look  good. 
But  for  many  refugees,  just  know- 
ing that  they  have  an  option  to 
return  is  psychologically  impor- 
tant." 

"Few  of  my  people  realize  we 
have  a  right  to  go  home,"  remarks 
Bouakham  Saycocie,  a  Laotian  re- 
fugee working  as  an  Indo-Chinese 
Outreach  Worker  at  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  and  a 
staff  member  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration  in 
San  Francisco.  "Even  myself,  who 
has  been  working  with  refugees  for 
almost  five  years,  didn't  realize  this 
was  an  option." 

Laotian  consular  officials  told  the 
Times  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
return.  "Aside  from  31  ministers 
and  generals  in  the  former  govern- 
ment who  are  not  allowed  to  return, 
almost  all  requests  to  return  are 
granted,"  said  Mr.  Sythongma,  a 
Laotian  consular  officer.  "It's  too 
bad  that  many  (Laotian  refugees) 
don't  know  how  to  apply  or  get 
permission  to  go  back  and  I  know  of 


only  one  or  two  agencies  that  help 
them." 

The  US  government  also  does  not 
restrict  Laotian  repatriation.  "We 
don't  keep  people  in  the  US  against 
their  will,"  says  David  Dchert, 
regional  director  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  "There 
are  no  restrictions  against  them 
leaving  though  Laotians  may  have 
problems  with  documentation." 

Boukham 's  desire  to  return  to 
her  home  in  the  Ban  Siham  village 
in  western  Vientiane  began  shortly 
after  she  arrived  in  Texas  in  1980 
after  spending  a  year  in  a  refugee 
camp  in  Thailand.  She  spent  three 
years  asking  friends,  family  and 
agencies  to  help  her  return  home 
but  was  discouraged  and  told  it 
could  not  be  done.  She  also  sent  a 
large  number  of  very  unhappy 
letters  to  her  son-in-law  who  had 
remained  in  Laos.  He  mentioned  the 
letters  to  two  Americans  he  had 
known  a  couple  of  years  earlier 
when  they  had  worked  on  a 
Quaker-sponsored  reconstruction 
project.  One  of  the  Americans  was 
Jacqui  Chagnon,  who  was  then 
working  with  the  Southeast  Asian 
Resource  Center.  On  her  return, 
she  tracked  down  Boukham  in 
Texas  and  helped  expedite  her 
return. 

Were  it  not  for  this  coincidental 
connection,  Boukham,  like  many 
other  refugees,  would  still  be 
unhappily  residing  here. 

Michael  Huynh,  the  founder  of 
the  Center  for  Southeast  Asian 
Refugee  Resettlement  in  San  Fran- 
cisco says  that  "many  elderly 
refugees  want  to  go  back  but  are 
not  aware  of  how  to  go  about  it. 
Some  elderly  refugees  say  they 
regret  coming  here  in  the  first  place 
and  some  want  to  return  home  for 


This  special  issue  is  a  joint  effort  of  the  Tenderloin  Times,  published  by  Central 
City  Hospitality  House,  and  the  South  of  Market  News,  published  by  the  South 
of  Market  Alliance. 


their  last  few  years  and  die  in  their 
homeland  rather  than  trying  to 
desperately  survive  in  a  country 
where  they  are  not  able  to  under- 
stand their  own  grandchildren." 

Huynh,  however,  is  concerned 
that  the  refugee  community  not 
perceive  agencies  as  encouraging 
people  to  go  back.  "We  must  be 
very  careful,"  he  says. 

Though  Boukham  is  the  first 
refugee  in  the  United  States  to 
return,  an  increasing  number  of 
Laotians  are  leaving  refugee  camps 
in  Thailand  to  go  back  with  the 
assistance  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commission  on  Refugees. 

"As  conditions  have  improved  in 
Laos  — which  is  now  far  more  stable 
politically  and  economically—  and 
as  word  has  begun  to  filter  back  to 
Laotians  in  Thai  camps  about  how 
difficult  it  is  to  adjust  to  life  in  the 
States,  more  and  more  are  choosing 
to  return  home,"  says  Chagnon. 

The  High  Commission's  Van 
Praag  says  that  "as  their  hopes 
give  up  for  settling  in  the  West, 
they  are  taking  the  alternative  to 
return  home." 

According  to  the  High  Commis- 
sion, some  2,400  Laotians  have 
returned  from  Thailand  since  a 
voluntary  repatriation  program  was 
established  in  1981.  Commission 
representatives  said  that  they  have 
received  no  reports  of  harrassment 
of  returnees  from  their  Vientiane 
office.  "This  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a  larger  movement,"  says  Nicho- 
las Van  Praag.  "Now  refugees  are 
always  asking  about  what  the 
situation  is  like  back  home  and 
what  their  chances  of  returning 
are.'' 

Boukham  Pham  Somphou,  mean- 
while is  back  in  Ban  Sihom. 
"We've  heard  she's  happy  to  be 
back  home,"'  says  Jacqui  Chagnon. 

Correction 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Tenderloin  Times, 
in  an  article  on  a  mental  health  contro- 
versy, it  was  reported  that  Dr.  Stephen 
Coldfinger,  program  director  of  the 
mental  health  agency  had  received  an 
unauthorized  pay  raise.  That  was  incor 
reel.  Dr  Coldfinger  did  not  in  fact  receive 
a  raise   The  Times  regrets  the  error. 
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YES!  I  want  a  one-year  (12  issues) 
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What  is  the  South 
of  Market  Alliance? 


The  South  of  Market  Alliance 
(SOMA)  was  formed  in  August,  1981 
after  a  series  of  community  meetings 
concerned  with  the  final  phase  of  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center.  SOMA  consists 
of  groups  and  individuals  interested 
in  1)  obtaining  maximum  benefits  for 
South  of  Market  residents  from  the 
YBC.  2)  Encouraging  rational  plan- 
ning for  the  area.  3)  Addressing  de- 
velopment issues  in  a  realistic  and 
principaled  way.  4)  Researching  & 
analysing  public  records  &  presenting 
our  findings  to  a  variety  of  public 
planning  agencies  on  behalf  of  the 
community. 


SOMA  provides  a  forum  for  ten- 
ants, artists,  the  elderly,  small  home 
owners,  Filipinos,  lesbian  A  gay  peo- 
ple and  small  business  operators  in 
the  South  of  Market.  In  the  last  two 
years  our  work  led  to  an  understand- 
ing that  the  entire  South  of  Market 
neighborhood  was  being  opened  op 
to  massive  private  development.  With 
the  information  in  this  newspaper  we 
hope  to  create  a  discussion  and  then 
an  action  plan  which  will  enable  us  to 
survive  the  encroachment  of  uncon- 
trolled development  in  our  lives. 

SOMA  meets  Tuesdays  at  1:00 
p.m.  at  230  4th  St. 


YES!  I  want  to  contribute  to  the  survival  of  the  South  of  Market 
NAME  


ADDRESS 
PHONE_ 


ZIP. 


□  Please  contact  me 

□  I  can  volunteer 

□  Here's  my  donation  of  S. 


Make  checks  payable  to  SOMA 
I  □  Live 

□  Work 

□  Operate  a  business 

□  Other  


Mail  to:  SOMA 

693  Mission  St.  #403 
San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
For  Info:  957-0608 
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Slumlord  of  the  Year 


German  Tycoon  Squeezes 
Big  Bucks  Out  of  Poor  Tenants 


by  Bernard  Gilbert 

His  tenants  pay  Pacific  Heights 
rents  for  Tenderloin  apartments. 
Four  of  his  buildings  are  in  the 
process  of  being  condemned  by  the 
city  for  code  violations;  others  have 
been  cited  for  everything  from  mice 
to  roach  infestation  to  non-function- 
al elevators.  He  owes  the  city 
property  taxes  amounting  to  five 
figures  and  is  routinely  sued  by 
lending  institutions  for  failing  to 
make  his  payments. 

Guenter  Kaussen,  a  self-des- 
cribed "half-a-billionaire"  with  a 
real  estate  empire  that  stretches 
from  his  native  West  Germany  to 
Atlanta  to  Montreal  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Tenderloin,  "has 
business  practices  like  no  one 
else,"  says  Fran  Van  Savren,  who 
was  Kaussen 's  chief  San  Francisco 
accountant  from  1980  to  1983.  "He 
operated  basically  on  everyone 
else's  money.  (Bills)  were  paid  the 
last  minute.  The  phones  rang  con- 
stantly." 

In  February  of  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  another  ex-accountant  of 
Kaussen 's,  there  were  unpaid  bills 
totalling  more  than  $1  million  that 
were  at  least  three  months  overdue. 

City  property  taxes,  mortgate 
repayments,  suppliers'  bills,  and 
employees'  wages  have  all  gone 
unpaid  in  the  past.  Former  ac- 
countants recall  that  mortgage 
payments  would  only  be  made  on 
the  very  brink  of  foreclosure,  and 
court  records  show  that  there  have 
been  six  requests  for  foreclosure  on 
various  Kaussen  properties  so  far 
this  year. 

In  February,  Young  Patrol  Ser- 
vices resorted  to  the  courts  to  get 
payment  of  a  $12,300  debt.  Plumb- 
ing and  hardware  suppliers  com- 
plain of  smaller  but  long-standing 
debts.  Rebecca  Crane,  who  used  to 
work  for  Fox  Hardware,  spent 
months  trying  to  collect  old  debts  of 
$3000. 

"I  had  to  go  and  sit  in  their  office 
until  they  gave  me  the  check.  They 
never  mailed  them,"  she  said. 

Like  other  businesses  that  dealt 
with  Kaussen,  Fox  finally  closed 
the  Kaussen  account.  "Their  busi- 
ness practices  were  awful,"  says 
Crane.  "They  used  lies,  half-truths 
and  no-truths." 

Kaussen 's  maintenance  workers 


Cartoon  by  Linda  Rebel 

asked  about  their  outstanding 
wages.  Tired  of  poor  treatment  and 
late  paychecks,  the  maintenance 
staff  sought  to  affiliate  with  Local 
14  of  the  Service  Employees  Union 
in  March.  Kaussen's  officials 
promptly  laid  them  off,  claiming 
financial  difficulties. 

A  week  later,  some  of  the  laid-off 
workers  were  re-hired,  but  those 
who  had  been  most  vocal  in  favor  of 


toilet  in  Kaussen's  King  Edward  apartments,  275  Turk.  The  City 
has  filed  suit  against  Kaussen  for  poor  conditions  there. 


the  union  were  not  called  back.  The 
union  filed  unfair  labor-practice 
complaints  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  (NLRB),  alleging 
discrimination  against  the  union 
activists. 

The  company  promised  Kaiser 
medical  benefits  to  the  re-hired 
workers,  beginning  on  June  1.  On 


laid  off,  again  on  the  grounds  of 
money  problems. 

The  workers  were  given  no  notice 
of  this  layoff,  and  many  of  them 
were  not  paid  in  full.  Judith  Ander- 
son was  owed  for  seven  days'  work. 
When  she  called  the  office  over  the 
next  two  weeks,  she  was  given  a 
May  31,  the  entire  workforce  was 
continued  on  page  1 5 


Evicted  Tenants 
Win  $80,000  Suit 


An  elderly  San  Francisco  couple 
picked  up  an  $80,000  check  from 
their  former  landlady  last  month, 
their  compensation  for  having  been 
wrongfully  tossed  out  of  their 
apartment  of  19  years. 

Columbus  and  Helen  Walton, 
who  had  lived  in  their  two-bedroom 
Fillmore  district  apartment  since 
1965,  were  given  notice  in  late  1982 
by  their  landlady,  Toby  Stoller,  that 
they  would  have  to  vacate  to  allow 
her  to  move  in. 

But  a  couple  of  months  later, 
Mrs.  Walton  went  by  the  old  apart- 
ment to  pick  up  mail  and  found  that 
it  was  occupied  by  tenants,  not  the 
landlady.  The  Waltons  decided  to 
sue. 

Their  attorney,  Robert  Sheppard, 
said  that  the  negotiated  settlement 
was  the  largest  ever  for  an  illegal 
eviction  in  San  Francisco.  Sheppard 
said  that  the  size  of  the  award 
indicates  that  "the  era  of  consumer 
protection  has  finally  come  to 
tenants  rights"  and  predicted  that 
more  large  settlements  would  be 
awarded  in  the  future. 

The  Waltons,  who  are  now  living 
in  a  $750  a  month  apartment  on 
outer  California  Street,  say  they 
would  like  to  use  the  money  to  buy 
a  house. 

New  Kids 
Program 

San  Francisco's  Recreation  and 
Parks  Dept.  is  sponsoring  a  super- 
vised children's  program  for  the 
summer  at  the  South  of  Market 
Recreation  Center  at  Saint  Joseph's 
Church  Hall.  Located  at  10th  and 
Howard,  the  program  will  be  open 
from  Tuesday  through  Friday,  and 
will  offer  table  games,  a  noon-time 
lunch,  an  afternoon  snack,  and  a 
supervisor  who  speaks  English, 
Tagalog,  and  Subano.  On  Satur- 
days, the  Rec  Center  will  not  be 
open,  but  children  will  be  invited  to 
participate  in  special,  outside  field 
trips.  The  program  is  free,  and  all 
children  aged  7-14  are  welcome. 


Creeping  Highrises  Transforming  Historic 
Market  St. 


by  Georgia  Brittan 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  city's 
grandest  street,  a  regal  and  historic 
boulevard  around  which  downtown 
San  Francisco  rotates  and  across 
which  downtown  drivers  try  to 
navigate.  It  is  probably  its  most 
famous  street  as  well,  rivalled  only 
in  recent  years  by  the  quirky 
favorites  of  hippies  and  gays. 

Market  Street  was  for  years 
home  to  some  of  the  city's  most 
important  theatres  and  retailers,  a 
street  where  well-dressed  people 
would  promenade,  illuminated  by 
the  glow  of  gas  lamps  and  sere- 
naded by  the  rush  of  streetcars. 

Margaret  Thompson,  a  fifty-year 
resident  of  the  Tenderloin,  remem- 
bers it  in  the  1930's  as  a  classy 
neighborhood.  "It  was  nice  in  the 
1930's.  Market  Street  was  a  nice 
street.  If  you  went  out  on  Market, 
you  were  dressed  up,  you  had  a  hat 
and  gloves  on  and  you  didn't  go  out 
in  cut-off  jeans.  Used  to  have  good 
theatres  around  here  — the  War- 
field,  the  Paramount  right  next 
door,  which  went  out  of  business 
when  the  television  came." 

In  recent  years,  the  traditionally 
north-side  financial  district  has 
swelled,    marching   steadily  out- 


wards in  all  directions,  traversing 
the  Market  Street  barrier  and 
threatening  to  creep  up  the  street 
as  well. 

The  mid-Market  Street  area, 
from  Fourth  to  Tenth  Street,  has 
retained  much  of  its  old  flavor, 
however,  at  least  until  now.  It  is 
still  predominantly  low-rise  and 
still  provides  many  of  the  services 
required  by  residents  to  the  north 
and  south. 

But  now  a  flurry  of  proposed  new 
office  projects— totalling  more  than 
3  million  square  feet— threaten  to 
radically  transform  the  nature  of 
the  street  and  choke  off  many  of  the 
small,  low-cost  businesses  that  are 
based  there. 

Today,  according  to  Kathleen 
Connell,  director  of  the  South  of 
Market  Alliance,  "the  affordable 
clothing  stores  and  small  restau- 
rants are  services  residents  can  still 
use.  For  seniors  and  low  income 
people,  the  commercial  activity  of 
mid-Market  Street  is  community 
oriented." 

For  now.  But  looking  down 
Market  Street  at  the  office  Mecca, 
it  is  not  hard  to  wonder  how  much 
longer  mid- Market  will  remain  as  it 


is,  providing  these  needed  services 
for  neighborhood  people. 

"There  is  a  myth  that  exists 
about  the  area  that  is  the  same 
myth  that  exists  about  the  Tender- 
loin," says  Brad  Paul,  director  of 
the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition. "The  myth  is  that  it  is 
run-down,  decaying  and  getting 
worse.  But  it  is  not.  There  are 
clothing  and  shoe  stores  and  res- 
taurants. These  and  other  neigh- 
borhood businesses  are  now  ser- 
ving low  income  and  working 
people.  It  is  not  just  winos  on 
MUNI  and  T-shirt  shops.  " 
Paul  is  concerned  that  people,  in 
particular  the  planners  at  City  Hall 
don't  really  know  this  is  the  reality 
of  mid-Market  Street. 

These  community  leaders  worry 
that  3  million  square  feet  of  new 
office  space  on  Market  Street  will 
spell  the  death  of  such  uses  and 
that  city  planners  are  giving  little 
thought  to  such  significant  impacts. 
They  argue  that  new  office  develop- 
ment will  also  bring  about  new  and 
different  retail  use.  Stores  that 
provide  services  to  area  residents 
would  be  priced  out  of  the  market  — 

continued  on  page  18 
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neighborhoods  and  their  allies. 

Grandiose  plans  for  the  South  of 
Market  area  now  occupied  by  the 
Moscone  Center  were  first  put  for- 
ward in  the  early  1950's  by  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  Swig,  a  prominent 
real  estate  developer  and  check- 
book Democrat.  His  "San  Francisco 
Prosperity  Plan"  envisioned  a  con- 
vention center,  sports  stadium, 
highrise  office  buildings  and  tourist 
hotels  plus  parking  for  7,000  cars, 
all  squeezed  into  four  South  of 
Market  blocks. 

By  the  early  1960's,  Swig's  plan 
had  re-emerged  with  a  new  name 
—the  Yerba  Buena  Center— and  a 
new  sponsor— the  San  Francisco 
Redevelopment  Agency.  Titled  af- 
ter the  city's  original  Spanish 
name,  Yerba  Buena  Center  was  the 
centerpiece  of  elaborate  plans  de- 
signed to  transform  the  city  in  ways 
almost  as  far-reaching  as  the  Gold 
Rush  had  changed  Yerba  Buena. 
As  the  sleepy  village  then  had 
given  way  overnight  and  without 
planning  to  a  bustling,  crazed 
metropolis,  so  would  the  San 
Francisco  of  the  1960's  change  from 
a  unionized,  maritime  and  blue- 
collar  town  to  a  steel  and  glass 
center  of  international  trade  and 
finance. 

If  these  plans  were  to  alter  the 
entire  city,  they  would  most  dra- 
matically affect  two  neighborhoods: 
the  South  of  Market,  where  the 
used-up  laborers  of  the  old  San 
Francisco  lived,  and  the  Tender- 
loin, the  adjacent  low-rent  district 
where  the  dislocated  South  of 
Market  residents  would  flock  to. 
One  would  be  de-populated,  the 
other,  over-crowded.  The  South  of 
Market  would  become,  as  San 
Francisco  Business,  the  magazine 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  calls 
it  in  its  June,  1984  issue,  "Finan- 
cial District  South." 

Change  was  not  new  to  the  South 
of  Market;  it  had  gone  through 
dramatic  transformations  before.  In 
its  early  days,  it  was  one  of  the 
city's  first  wealthy  neighborhoods, 
home  to  a  number  of  prominent  San 
Franciscans  and  their  mansions. 
But  by  the  1870's  and  80's,  it  was 
becoming  the  industrial  center  of 
an  industrializing  city  and  the 
wealthy  were  fleeing  the  stench  of 
the  nearby  gas  and  tar  works. 

In  their  place  moved  the  families 
of  the  working  class  — Irish,  Ger- 
man and  Greek— who  could  not 
afford  such  delicate  sensibilities. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
neighborhood  was  composed,  in  the 
words  of  novelist  Jack  London, 
himself  a  native  son  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, of  "factories,  slums,  laun- 
dries, machine  shops,  boiler  works, 
and  the  abodes  of  the  working 
class." 

The  area  remained  a  working- 
men's  quarter  throughout  the  next 
half  century,  becoming  more  poly- 
glot with  the  post-World  War  II 
addition  of  Filipino  families,  and 
more  centered  around  the  maritime 
industry  with  the  intensified  deve- 
lopment of  the  port.  It  also  became 
the  principal  base  for  sailors  and 
merchant  marines  as  well  as  for 
retired  and  disabled  single  men 
who  lived  in  the  boarding  houses 
and  residential  hotels  that  made  up 
a  large  chunk  of  the  neighborhood's 
housing  stock.  By  1950,  single  men 
represented  72  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

"A  lot  of  seasonal  workers 
drifted  in  and  out  of  the  neighbor- 
hood," recalls  John  Ferguson,  a 
social  worker  with  agencies  on  both 
sides  of  Market  Street  since  1954. 
"People  settled  into  the  neigh- 
borhood because  of  the  low  rents  in 
the  residential  hotels.  I  remember 
at  least  half  a  dozen  employment 
agencies  for  spot  labor,  and  when 
the  circus  came  to  town  a  lot  of  guys 
would  pick  up  and  go  with  the 


A  Walk  Through  Downtown's  Past 


circus. 

But  the  neighborhood  was  also 
more  economically  diverse  than  is 
generally  realized.  Dr.  Francis 
Curry,  the  founder  of  medical  and 
alcohol  clinics  both  north  and  south 
of  Market,  recalls  a  door-to-door 
survey  conducted  in  the  late  1960's 
to  determine  the  medical  needs  of 
the  South  of  Market  community. 
According  to  Curry,  a  surprising 
number  of  those  surveyed  held 
stable  jobs,  ranging  from  blue  col- 
lar workers  along  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  to  doctors,  engineers  and 
lawyers  living  on  Sixth  Street.  A 
sizable  number  of  alcoholics  lived 
in  the  area  along  Third  Street, 


security  and  intimidation. 

"A  lot  of  men  in  their  70's  and 
80's  lost  their  will  to  live,"  recalls 
Walter  Rodgers,  a  former  South  of 
Market  tenant.  "A  lot  of  the  old 
folks  just  died,  they  couldn't  stand 
the  transplanting.  It's  hard  to  have 
your  roots  pulled  out  from  under 
you." 

Rodgers  himself  was  pushed  out 
of  the  Westchester  Hotel  on  Third 
Street.  Walter  Mondale  and  his  en- 
tourage will  be  ensconced  at  the 
Westchester's  replacement,  the 
high-rise  Meridian  Hotel.  "I  used 
to  pay  $11  a  week  for  a  room  at  the 
Westchester  and  now,  at  the  Meri- 
dian, you're  lucky  to  get  a  room  for 


dents  living  in  the  relatively  inex- 
pensive hotel  rooms  or  apartments, 
and  the  theatre,  entertainment  and 
sex  industries,  all  of  which  were 
well  represented  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  Tenderloin  was  a  resort  type 
neighborhood  with  bars,  restau- 
rants and  various  hotels,"  recalls 
John  Ferguson.  "It  was  less  run 
down  than  the  South  of  Market.  It 
was  still  a  risky  type  of  area  but  not 
as  bad  as  the  South  of  Market." 

Residents  and  social  workers  say 
the  neighborhood  really  began  to 
change  in  the  late  60  's  and  early 
70's  when  people  displaced  from 
the  South  of  Market— including 


Ken  Roth  watches  the  World  Series  in  his  room  at  the  Rock  Hotel  in  1972. 
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where  the  medical  clinic  was  even- 
tually located. 

Ed  W.,  who  lived  in  and  out  of 
South  of  Market  hotels  in  the  late 
60's  and  early  70's  recalls  "lots  of 
retired  people  in  the  respectable 
range  living  down  there.  It  was  the 
only  place  they  could  afford  to  live 
and  many  had  been  living  there  for 
20  to  40  years." 

Ben  Swig's  elaborate  ideas  were 
revived  by  the  Blythe-Zellerbach 
Committee  of  corporate  leaders  in 
1959  and  enthusiastically  pursued 
by  the  Redevelopment  Agency 
under  its  chairman,  future  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto.  By  1966,  the  federal 
government  had  authorized  a  $20 
million  grant  for  the  project  and  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  had  also 
approved.  The  following  year,  The 
Redevelopment  Agency  began  tak- 
ing control  of  the  area,  launching 
the  long  and  byzantine  process  of 
removing  those  who  were  in  the 
way  and  razing  their  homes.  The 
tenants,  outraged  by  the  way  they 
were  treated  and  by  the  agency's 
lack  of  relocation  plans,  formed  an 
organization,  Tenants  and  Owners 
Opposed  to  Redevelopment 
(TOOR),  which  battled  the  bull- 
dozers and  fought  for  replacement 
housing  for  a  decade.  Under  con- 
stant prodding  from  the  tenants, 
who  were  villified  in  the  press  as 
"obstructionists"  and  "derelicts" 
and  from  federal  Judge  Stanley 
Wiegel,  who  was  similarly  charac- 
terized, the  Agency  finally  agreed 
to  build  1500  to  1800  units  of  re- 
placement housing. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  re- 
placement housing  was  built,  most 
tenants  had  already  moved,  or 
died.  For  the  3,000  tenants  and  700 
business  owners  that  went  through 
it  — mostly  elderly,  single  men  — 
redevelopment  was  a  living  night- 
mare of  harrassment,  constant  in- 


$110  a  night.  We  put  up  a  fight 
though;  they  wanted  us  to  leave 
and  we  had  no  place  to  go.  Most  of 
us  ended  up  in  the  Tenderloin." 

In  fact,  the  Tenderloin,  according 
to  residents  and  social  workers 
interviewed  by  the  Times,  was  vir- 
tually inundated.  "Relocation  offi- 
cials didn't  have  specific  areas 
where  they  planned  to  relocate 
people,"  recalls  social  worker  Fer- 
guson. "But  a  good  number  ended 
up  in  the  Tenderloin,  where  resi- 
dential hotels  and  ivailable  rooms 
existed."  This  influx  had  signifi- 
cant impacts  on  the  neighborhood, 
its  housing  and  its  service  agencies. 

In  its  early  days  as  St.  Anne's 
Valley,  the  Tenderloin  area  was  cut 
off  from  a  bustling  downtown  by  a 
sandy  ridge  running  from  what  is 
now  Jones  and  O'Farrell  to  Eddy 
and  Market  streets.  Where  Father 
Alfred  Boeddeker  Park  will  soon 
open  at  Jones  and  Eddy  streets, 
there  was,  in  those  days,  a  large 
blackberry  patch  that  attracted 
berry  pickers  and  picknickers. 

By  the  1890's,  the  neighborhood 
had  become  the  site  for  several  of 
the  city's  finer  restaurants  and 
night  clubs  as  well  as  some  of  its 
classier  houses  of  ill  fame.  These 
palaces  of  pleasure  — along  with 
virtually  every  other  building  in  the 
neighborhood  with  the  exception  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank  at  Jones  and 
McAllister— were  wiped  out  by  the 
earthquake  and  fire  of  1906. 

The  period  following  the  quake 
and  just  prior  to  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  of  1915  saw  the  con- 
struction of  many  hotels  in  the 
North  of  Market  area,  mostly  to 
accomodate  visitors.  These  hotels 
also  became  home  to  large  numbers 
of  sailors,  newcomers,  and  seasonal 
workers.  Over  the  next  few  de- 
cades, the  Tenderloin  maintained  a 
balance  between  permanent  resi- 


people  with  alcohol  problems  who 
were  pushed  off  the  Third  Street 
"Skid  Row"  — began  filtering  ac- 
ross Market.  They  were  joined  by 
another  group  of  new  arrivals  — 
people  with  psychological  problems 
who  were  beginning  to  be  released 
from  state  mental  hospitals  and 
who,  left  to  their  own  devices  and 
without  funds,  started  appearing  on 
the  streets  of  the  inner  cities. 

The  new  arrivals  put  pressure  on 
Tenderloin  service  agencies,  which 
suddenly  found  they  were  being 
swamped  by  increasing  caseloads. 
"Existing  service  agencies  weren't 
able  to  handle  the  types  of  prob- 
lems the  South  of  Market  residents 
brought  with  them,  particularly  al- 
coholism," says  Ferguson.  "Du- 
ring the  process  of  relocation, 
priorities  were  mixed  up— there 
was  a  greater  concern  to  expedite 
the  movement  of  people  than  to 
deal  with  their  particular  problems 
and  the  Tenderloin  was  an  area 
which  enabled  these  types  of  prob- 
lems to  continue." 

"The  Tenderloin  is  rougher 
now,"  says  Ed.  W.,  who  was  in  and 
out  of  South  of  Market  hotels  in  the 
late  60's  and  early  70's  and  now 
lives  on  Jones  Street  in  the  Tender- 
loin. "People  are  packed  into  the 
Tenderloin.  But  I  feel  safer  in  the 
Tenderloin  than  I  do  on  25th  Ave. 
with  no  stores,  no  traffic,  no  people 
on  the  streets." 

Today,  both  neighborhoods 
struggle  to  deal  with  effects  of  the 
massive  redevelopment  that  oc- 
curred some  ten  years  ago.  And 
both  face  continuing  pressures 
from  new  development  projects, 
including  the  still-in-process  Yerba 
Buena  Center.  Having  been  moved 
around  before,  many  wonder  if 
there  is  any  place  left  for  them. 
When  the  next  development 
scheme  hits,  where  will  they  go? 
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Taking  the  Profit  Out  of  Housing 


by  Janice  Windborne 


With  federal  cutbacks  in  housing 
subsidies,  non-profit  housing  deve- 
lopers have  had  to  become  financial 
contortionists. 

Below  are  listed  a  number  of 
pending  schemes  for  affordable 


the  hallways  and  stairways  was 
stripped  off  and  the  wood  restored, 
brick  walls  were  exposed,  new 
carpet  was  laid  and  Mexican  tiles 
were  stained  by  hand  and  laid  on 
the  floor  in  the  community  rooms. 


View  from  the  top  —  the  award-winning  roof  garden  of  the  Aarti  Hotel. 


housing,  and  two  very  successful 
projects. 

By  making  use  of  what  scant 
public  funds  there  are,  leveraging 
other  funds  from  other  sources  and 
generally  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,  non-profit  developers  have 
been  able  to  build  some  very  in- 
novative housing. 

Below  are  listed  two  of  the  more 
interesting  projects  that  have  been 
completed  along  with  three  others 
now  in  the  planning  stage. 


The  Aarti  Hotel 


The  residents  and  owners  of  the 
Aarti  Hotel  in  the  Tenderloin  are 
attempting  to  create  what  could 
become  the  first  tenant-controlled, 
inner-city  residential  hotel  in  the 
country. 

In  early  1981,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Catholic  Church's  Franciscan 
Charities,  Tenderloin  Neighbor- 
hood Development  Corporation 
(TNDC)  purchased  a  condemned 
three-story  hotel  on  the  corner  of 
Leavenworth  and  Ellis.  With  addi- 
tional assistance  from  the  City  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  form  of  a 
low-interest,  long-term  loan,  TNDC 
completely  renovated  the  unin- 
habitable building. 


Renovation  included  knocking 
out  the  walls  to  several  rooms  in 
order  to  create  three  community 
rooms  with  space  for  kitchen/living 
room  combinations.  Solar  heating 
and  a  deck  with  an  award-winning 
garden  were  placed  on  the  roof. 
The  paint  on  the  natural  redwood  in 


The  net  result  was  the  creation  of 
a  remarkably  warm,  cozy  environ- 
ment in  the  middle  of  a  hard, 
low-income  urban  neighborhood. 

During  renovation,  several 
neighborhood  residents  learned 
about  the  project,  and  organized  an 
association  that  became  the  ten- 
ants' cooperative. 

From  the  beginning,  the  TNDC 
Board  of  Directors  and  staff  have 
been  committed  to  turning  over  the 
building  to  the  ownership  and 
control  of  the  tenants'  cooperative 
as  soon  as  the  cooperative  is  ready. 

The  road  toward  that  goal  has 
been  rocky.  Both  TNDC  and  the 
Aarti  Cooperative  believe  that  they 
are  exploring  territory,  that  is,  in 
certain  key  respects,  previously  un- 
charted. Mistakes,  frustrations  and 
conflicts  have  been  a  significant 
part  of  the  journey. 

But  both  parties  involved  see  a 
pattern  of  slow,  steady  progress, 
especially  over  the  course  of  the 
last  several  months.  The  coopera- 
tive has  consistently  functioned, 
and  is  involved  in  most  aspects  of 
the  management  of  the  building. 

The  tenants  are  a  broad  and 
diverse  mixture  of  primarily  low- 
income  people;  half  of  them  are 
people  of  color  and  one-third  are 
women.  Several  young  children  live 
in  the  building,  adding  greatly  to 
the  sense  of  family.  The  atmos- 
phere is  quiet,  friendly  and  respect- 
ful. 

The  Aarti  Cooperative  is  not  yet 
ready  to  celebrate  the  fulfillment  of 
its  dream.  But  many  now  are 
beginning  to  believe  that  day  may 
not  be  far  around  the  corner. 


The  Jessie  Hotel 

The  Tenants  and  Owners  De- 
velopment Corporation  (TODCO) 
would  like  to  rehabilitate  the  old 
Jessie  Hotel  at  Jessie  and  Third 
Streets.  The  now-abandoned  Jes- 
sie, which  sits  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Redevelopment  Agen- 
cy, was  once  the  servants'  quarters 
for  the  nearby  Sheraton  Palace 
Hotel. 

John  Elberling,  of  TODCO,  says 
the  old  residential  hotel,  which  has 
an  existing  elevator  shaft,  could 
provide  housing  for  one  hundred 
seniors  with  an  infusion  of  SIM- 
SI. 5M.  TODCO  has  suggested  that 
the  inevitable  office  building  pro- 
posal for  the  rest  of  the  block 
should  include  rehabilitation  of  the 
Jessie.  The  RDA  has  not  yet  agreed 
to  this  proposal,  but  has  told 
Elberling,  "We're  studying  it." 


South  Park 


Two  other  residential  hotels  will 
be  spiffed  up  and  ready  for  tenants 
by  next  summer's  end.  South 
Park's  Madrid  and  Park  View 
hotels,  both  closed  down  by  the 
Health  Department  in  the  late 
'70  s,  will  be  'rehabbed'  by  Mission 
Housing  Development  Corporation 
for  over  eighty  seniors  and  handi- 
capped residents.  Site  acquisition 
funds,  from  the  city's  Office  of 
Housing  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, and  the  state  deferred- 
payment  loan  program  will  finance 
the  two  projects. 

The  Park  View,  once  a  local 
"shooting  gallery"  for  heroin  ad- 
dicts, will  contain  forty-one  single 
rooms,  two  resident  managers,  and 
a  cleaning  service.  The  Madrid  will 
have. forty-seven  units.  Both  hotels 
will  have  a  shared  kitchen,  and 
individual  locker  storage. 


"We  have  over  500  applicants," 
says  Helen  Chung,  MHDC's  spe- 
cial projects  assistant.  "We  do  an 
extensive  screening  process.  We 
look  for  people  who  are  low  income 
but  who  can  afford  to  live  here. 
(Rents  are  projected  at  S200-S250.) 
We  check  personal  references  very 
carefully.  We  want  people  who  can 
cooperate;  most  of  our  buildings 
have  tenants  groups,"  she  says. 

The  Madrid  and  Park  View  hotels 
are  currently  wading  through  the 
lengthy  seismic  safety  and  permits 
procedure.  MHDC  hopes  to  begin 
construction  in  late  August. 

Poly,  A  Joint  Effort 

In  search  of  permanent  afford- 
ability,  a  number  of  San  Francisco's 
non-profit  housing  developers  have 
banded  together  with  several 
neighborhood  groups  to  secure  a 
3.2  acre  site  at  the  old  Polytechnic 
High  School  in  the  Haight. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
of  Community  Housing  Organiza- 
tions (CCHO),  the  non-profits  and 
the  adjacent  communities,  have  put 
together  a  package  that  would 
include  between  one  and  two-hun- 
dred family  units,  a  maximum  of 
open  space,  and  active  community 
participation  from  the  design  pro- 
cess to  the  ultimate  management  of 
the  development.  CCHO  hopes  that 
the  city  will  secure  the  property, 
which  is  owned  by  the  School 
Board,  through  its  own  in-house 
transferral  of  property.  Funds  from 
the  city's  Office  Housing  Produc- 
tion Program  (OHPP)  would  then 
be  used  for  construction.  While  the 
deal  has  not  yet  been  sealed, 
negotiations  are  well  under  way. 
Last  month  the  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors authorized  the  City  to  negoti- 
ate for  the  site.  However,  even 
without  the  requisite  snags  such  a 
project  can  entail,  the  project's 
completion  is  several  years  off. 


Woolf  House 

•  Seniors  exercise  in  courtyard  of  Woolf  House. 


When  the  massive  displacement 
caused  by  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  became  intolerable,  a 
group  of  South  of  Market  residents, 
led  by  George  Woolf,  banded 
together  to  demand  replacement 
housing.  Today,  Woolf  House 
stands  as  a  monument  to  that 
insistence;  a  few  of  those  early 
activists  live  in  its  spacious,  airy 
rooms. 

Residents  are  offered  a  lunch 
program  run  by  the  Salvation  Army 
five  days  a  week,  exercise  classes, 
field  trips,  games,  movies,  and 
generous  garden  plots  behind  the 


building.  A  focus  on  preventive 
health  care  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  Woolf  House  amenities,  with  a 
visiting  nurse  and  a  half-time  nurse 
practitioner  on  site. 

The  residents  association  regu- 
larly meets  to  discuss  the  building' s 
operations  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  staff  at  TODCO  which 
owns  the  building. 

Peter  Mendelson,  one  of  the  re- 
maining early  rabble-rousers,  has 
just  moved  into  Woolf  House.  "I've 
got  two  walls  of  books,"  he  says. 
"It's  a  nice  room,  but  I'm  waiting 
for  Mendelson  House  to  be  built." 
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Social  Change  Forums  at  Glide 


ready  high  due  to  what  they 
consider  poor  police  handling  of 
large  public  demonstrations  and 
events  in  recent  years.  In  particu- 
lar, they  point  to  the  April  demon- 
stration against  Henry  Kissinger 
outside  the  Hilton  Hotel  where, 
they  charge,  police  overreacted  to 
provocations  from  a  small  number 
of  people  by  making  unnecessary 
use  of  nightsticks  and  mass  arrests. 

Several  people  were  injured  dur- 
ing that  melee,  and  191  were 
arrested.  Charges  were  quickly 
dismissed  against  120  of  the  de- 
monstrators and  were  thrown  out 
by  a  judge  against  the  others.  The 
charges  against  them  could  be 
re-filed  but  attorneys  for  those 
charged  consider  it  unlikely. 

"The  Police  Department  over- 
stepped their  bounds  at  the  Kissin- 
ger demonstration,"  charges  John 
Crew  of  the  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union.  "The  number  of  char- 
ges dropped  indicate  something 
about  the  quality  of  the  arrests.  I 
think  it  would  certainly  help  to 
reassure  people  and  decrease  ten- 
sion if  they  publicly  acknowledged 
past  mistakes  and  committed  them- 
selves to  acting  differently  in  the 
future." 

But  the  Police  Department  and 
the  mayor  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  to  apologize  about.  "The 
mayor  does  not  feel  the  Police  De- 
partment has  used  excessive  force 
at  recent  demonstrations,"  said 
Feinstein  press  aide  Bill  Strawn. 
"She  in  fact  praised  the  police  for 
their  response  at  the  Kissinger 
demonstration." 

"We're  not  going  to  be  oppres- 
sive," says  police  spokesman  Sgt. 
Mike  Pera,  "We're  not  going  to  use 
the  law  against  people.  We're  not 
looking  to  make  examples  out  of 
people." 

The  Department  has  been  hold- 
ing special  training  sessions  to 
prepare  for  the  convention,  ses- 
sions that  have  included  instruc- 
tions "not  to  get  involved  emotion- 
ally, not  to  let  people  get  their 
goat,"  says  Capt.  Charles  Beene. 

Special  training  or  not,  concern 
persists  among  some  that  the  police 
have  not  learned  from  the  past  adn 
are  not  prepared  to  show  needed 
restraint.  "Police  over-reaction  has 
been  a  painful  part  of  San  Francisco 
history,"  said  Richard  Allman  of 
the  Harvey  Milk  Gay /Lesbian  Dem- 
ocratic Club  at  a  June  29  press 
conference  calling  for  non-violence 
by  demonstrators  and  police. 

"(I've)  been  at  demonstrations 
that  turned  into  less  than  healthy 
places  to  be,"  said  Supervisor 
Nancy  Walker,  who  told  the  Times 
that  she  had  sent  a  letter  to  the 
department  asking  for  a  statement 
about  how  they  have  changed  their 
training  to  help  avoid  over-reaction 
in  the  future.  She  said  that  so  far 
they  "have  said  nothing  to  indicate 
they  see  any  need  for  change." 

Among  the  special  security  mea- 
sures being  taken  by  police  are: 

•  A  one-block  area  around  the 
convention  center  will  be  blocked 
off  to  normal  pedestrian  traffic. 

•  Thousands  of  other  local,  state 
and  federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers will  be  available  or  working  on 
security  during  the  convention.  San 
Francisco  cops  will  be  on  12-hour 
shifts  and  all  leaves  have  been 
cancelled. 

•  A  concrete  barrier  will  be  ready 
for  installation  around  the  conven- 
tion center  to  be  used  if  police 
decide  a  terrorist  attack  is  possible . 

•  Air  traffic  has  been  re-routed  so 
that  no  aircraft  will  fly  over  the  con- 
vention center  area. 

•  Warning  that  they  will  not 
"allow  for  our  normal  patience," 
police  representatives  have  said 
they  will  quickly  arrest  demon- 
strators even  for  minor  violations  if 


they  deem  it  necessary. 

The  quick  arrest  issue  is  one  of 
the  hottest  areas  of  dispute  be- 
tween demonstration  organizers 
and  the  police.  "It's  importnat  that 
(police)  don't  try  to  prove  that  they 
are  the  quicket  arrest  in  the  west," 
said  ACLU  attorney  Alan  Schlosser 
at  a  June  26  press  conference. 

Capt.  Beene  said  the  police 
would  give  any  demonstrators  or- 
dered to  disperse  "ample  time  to 
move... approximately  a  minute  or 
two.  If  they  are  making  an  effort  to 
move,  fine.  If  not,  then  we  will 
act." 

But  John  Crew,  another  ACLU 
lawyer  believes  that  "a  minute  or 
two,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances, would  not  be  sufficient  and 
could  create  panic  and  an  extremely 
dangerous  situation.  The  ACLU  is 
concerned  about  the  tone  of  re- 
marks made  by  the  police  depart- 
ment which  are  inflammatory  and 
unwise." 

One  scenario  feared  by  demon- 
stration organizers  is  that  "quick 
arrests"  would  follow  an  equally 
quick  declaration  by  police  that  a 
demonstration  has  become  an  "ille- 
gal assembly." 

"We're  not  really  sure  an  iso- 
lated problem  will  not  be  handled 
as  a  riot  situation,"  sais  Michela 
Terrazino,  coordinator  of  the  Vote 
Peace  '84  demonstration  that  may 
draw  up  to  50,000  people  outside 
the  convention  center  on  Monday 
night  July  16.  "I've  been  in  too 
many  places  where  they've  just 
come  in  and  declared  a  riot  situa- 
tion. They  once  said  that  if  one 
person  throws  a  rock,  they  could 
declare  our  rally  an  illegal  assem- 
bly. But  we  don't  believe  that 
50,000  people  should  be  held  to 
blame  if  one  person  throws  a  rock. ' ' 
"If  we  can  remove  the  disruption 
without  interfering  with  the  rally, 
we  will,"  says  Sgt.  Pera.  "If  it's  a 
large  group  or  if  the  demonstrators 
indicate  their  intent  to  break  the 
law,  then  it's  a  different  situation." 

One  complaint  from  previous 
demonstrations,  including  Kissin- 
ger, is  that  people  have  not  been 
able  to  hear  police  warnings  or 
instructions  to  disperse.  Capt. 
Beene  says  that  a  loud  "hailer," 
capable  of  being  heard  for  seven 
miles  will  be  used  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Another  sore  point  for  demon- 
strators and  police  critics  is  their 
allegation  that  police  have  been  too 
free  with  their  use  of  night  sticks  at 
previous  demonstrations,  particu- 
larly against  non-violent  people. 

Police  spokesman  Pera  says  that 
night  sticks— known  in  police  ter- 
minology as  batons— can  be  used 
against  non- violent  individuals  in 
order  to  "assure  dispersal  of  a 
crowd  that  refuses  to  disperse." 

That  position  is  denounced  by 
both  the  ACLU's  John  Crew  and 
Supervisor  Walker.  "If  people  are 
not  being  violent,  swinging  night 
sticks  is  clearly  more  force  than  is 
necessary,"  Crew  said. 

Echoed  Walker:  "People  have 
the  right  to  assemble  and  express 
themselves,  even  if  it's  in  the  form 
of  civil  disobedience.  The  police 
should  employ  other  means  to 
disperse  a  non-violent  crowd. ' ' 

In  the  event  of  mass  arrests,  the 
Sheriff  Department,  which  runs 
the  city's  jails,  has  set  up  a  special 
indoor  location  that  they  will  press 
into  service  as  a  holding  area.  Its 
location  is  being  withheld. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  "cite 
out"  — release  on  a  signed  pledge 
to  appear  in  court  — any  one 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  whe- 
ther they  identification  or  not. 

A  legal  team  organized  by  the 
National  Lawyers'  Guildf  and  the 
ACLU  will  be  working  as  legal 
observers  and  will  be  operating  a 


Glide  Church  will  be  partici- 
pating in  Convention  Week  activi- 
ties by  offering  a  Friday  night  cele- 
bration honoring  prominent 
"change  agents"  from  throughout 
the  country  and  three  public  forums 
that  will  enable  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents and  workers  to  dialogue  with 
national  political  leaders. 

All  four  events  will  be  free  to  the 
public  and  will  begin  with  a  free 
meal. 

The  Friday  night  celebration  on 
July  13  will  begin  with  dinner  at 
5.00  pm  and  music  and  entertain- 
ment at  6:30  pm.  Individuals  to  be 
honored  and  asked  to  speak  will 
include  Rep.  John  Conyers,  long- 
term  member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  Marion  Barry,  May- 
or of  Washington,  D.C.,  Alan 
Cranston,  U.S.  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, local  U.S.  Representatives 
Sala  Burton  and  Barbara  Boxer, 
Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown, 
and  Assemblywoman  Gloria  Molina 
Chair  of  the  Hispanic  Caucus. 

The  forums,  preceded  by  break- 
fast at  8:00  am,  will  begin  at  9:00 
am  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
July  15-17. 

Each  forum  will  begin  with  brief 
statements  from  the  panel  on  the 
theme  of  the  day,  followed  by  an 
hour  or  more  of  comments,  ques- 
tions and  dialogue  from  the  audi- 
ence. 
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Out  of  each  forum,  a  written 
report  on  key  points  of  consensus 
will  be  developed  and  presented  to 
the  Democratic  Party  Platform 
Committee  and  key  delegates  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  party  platform 
Tuesday  night. 

The  themes  of  each  forum  and 
the  possible  panelists  are  listed 
below: 

Sunday,  July  15:  URBAN  POLICY 
Ralph   Nader,   consumer  activist 

(confirmed) 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein 
Rep.  Micky  Leland  (tentative) 
Mayor  Harold  Washington  (invited) 

Monday,  July  16:  FOREIGN 

POLICY 
Mario  Obledo  (confirmed) 
Rep.  Ron  Dellums  (invited) 
Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  (invited) 

Tuesday,  July  17:  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 

Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown 
(confirmed) 

Rev.  Joseph  Lowery,  Chair,  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Confe- 
rence (confirmed) 

Maggie  Kuhn,  Chair,  Gray  Panthers 
(confirmed) 

Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  (invited) 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (invited) 

Virginia  Apuzzo,  Director,  National 
Gay  Task  Force  (invited) 

Cartoon  by  Linda  Rebel 
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Golden  Gate  Bndge ,  Fisherman*  Wharf,  Union  Square,  Woscone  Center  — 
I    guess    we've  seen  it  all 

Rincon  Annex  to  Bear  Children? 


The  San  Francisco  Women  Law- 
yers" Alliance  is  continuing  its  fight 
to  get  40  child  care  spaces  in  the  old 
Rincon  Annex  Postal  building. 

Four  developers  have  submitted 
bids  to  develop  the  site,  each  was  in 
turn  sent  a  proposal  by  the  Alliance 
to  develop  a  child  care  center  in  the 
building. 

Pereni  and  Associates,  the  only 
bidder  that  did  not  respond  to  the 
child  care  proposal,  has  been  ten- 
tatively awarded  development 
rights  by  the  Postal  Service.  Their 
proposal  must  still  be  approved  by 
the  Redevelopment  Agency,  how- 
ever, and  the  Lawyers'  Alliance 
hopes  they  can  persuade  Perini  that 
child  care  is  worth  an  investment. 

The  Alliance  proposal  calls  for 
the  space  to  be  donated  by  the 
developer,  a  stipulation  which 
would  reduce  their  overhead  and 
allow  all  income  level  children  to 
participate. 

The  Downtown  Plan  shows  that 
one-third  of  the  downtown  work 
force  is  made  up  of  parents;  63%  of 
those  workers  being  women.  The 
Rincon  Annex  development  is  ex- 
pected to  create  840  jobs,  largely 
for  women;  the  Women  Lawyers' 
Alliance  predicts  that  most  of  these 
women  will  need  child  care. 

Existing  demands  for  child  care 
in    the    area    far    outweigh  the 


existing  resources.  The  South  of 
Market  Head  Start  program,  which 
could  ultimately  offer  22  full  time 
spaces,  is  now  awaiting  a  decision 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  on  when  and  whether  a  cer- 
tification election  should  be  held. 
Presently  closed,  they  are  recruit- 
ing for  the  fall  but  will  have  only  32 
spaces  available.  Hastings  Law 
School  Child  Care  Center  has  only  a 
few  spaces  left  in  its  present  pro- 
gram, but  expects  to  move  to  177 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  soon,  where 
they  will  add  twelve  extra  spaces  by 
January  '85. 

While  the  state  legislature  has 
just  released  funds  for  increased 
after-school  care,  as  well  as  other 
services  for  children,  the  need  for 
child-care  located  close  to  the  work- 
place continues  to  be  a  problem. 
The  Women  Lawyers'  Alliance 
feels  that  the  Rincon  Annex  could 
be  a  model  program,  an  encourage- 
ment to  employers  to  take  care  of 
the  next  generation  of  employees  as 
well  as  their  present  workforce. 

For  more  information,  contact: 
Karen  Snell  WLA  777-6224,  Head 
Start  863-6647,  or  Hastings  863- 
0811. 

For  more  on  South  of  Market 
Child  Care,  see  South  of  Market 
News  April  '84,  or  call  the  Child 
Care  Switchboard  at  282-7858. 


24-hour  hotline  during  the  conven- 
tion. Anyone  who  is  arrested  and 


needs  legal  help  or  who  witnesses 
an  arrest  can  call  the  hotline  at 
777-2829. 
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Democratic  Alternatives 

Where  the  Real  Action  Is 


The  following  is  a  list  of  various 
political  events  that  will  be  taking 
place  in  the  Bay  Area  around  the  lime 
of  the  Democratic  Convention. 

JULY  13 

People's  Convention 

Laney  Gym,  Oakland. 

10am-5pm:  People's  Tribunal.  Tes- 
timony concerning  key  issues 
facing  the  American  people. 

8  pm:  Opening  Plenary.  Speakers 
include  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  and 
representatives  of  the  German 
Green  Party  and  the  Salvadoran 
FMLN/FDR. 

Purpose:  To  develop  a  progressive 
political  platform  to  present  to 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Sponsor:  Coalition  for  a  People's 
Convention,  including  various 
union  locals,  Harry  Britt,  Carol 
Ruth  Silver,  Gray  Panthers, 
CISPES,  Ron  Dellums,  Liver- 
more  Action  Group,  Internation 
al  Treaty  Council 

Info:  536-2200. 


JULY  14 

Marijuana  Bastille  Day 

Civic  Center/ Moscone  Center. 

12  Noon:  Assemble  at  Civic  Cen- 
ter, march  to  Moscone  Center. 

1  pm:  Rally,  music,  speakers. 

Purpose:  To  encourage  the  legali- 
zation of  marijuana. 

Info:  552-9629. 

People's  Convention  (see  July  13). 
9am-5pm:  Panels  and  workshops. 
8pm:  Culture,  including  a  play, 
music,  dance  and  poetry. 

Welcome  Gay  Delegates 

Sutters  Mill,  77  Battery. 
9-11  pm. 

Purpose:  Welcoming/ networking. 
Sponsor:  Lesbian  and  Gay  Caucus 

of    the   California  Democratic 

Party. 
Info:  626-7000. 

Vision  of  America  at  Peace 

The  Concourse  at  Showplace  Square, 
8th  &  Brannan  Streets. 
10am-10pm. 

Purpose:  To  establish  a  "peace 
headquarters"  with  continuous 
entertainment,  education,  art 
displays,  panel  discussions, 
slide  shows  and  movies. 

Sponsor:  more  than  100  peace  and 
environmental  groups. 

Info:  486-0233. 

All  Species  Day 

Foot  of  Market/Civic  Center. 

12  Noon:  Assemble  at  Foot  of 
Market,  march  to  Civic  Center. 

1  pm:  Rally.  Music,  speakers. 

Purpose:  To  encourage  delegates 
to  make  decisions  based  on  long- 
term  effects  upon  all  species. 

Sponsor:  All  Species  Caucus. 

Info:  868-0162. 

Rock-and-Roll  To  Rock  Reagan  and 

the  Right. 
8pm:  Fort  Mason,  Bldg.  A  ($3) 
Purpose:  "To  kick  off  the  conven- 


tion week  with  a  bang. " 
Sponsor:  Democratic  Socialists  of 

America. 
Info:  428-1354. 


JULY  15 

Witness  For  Peace 

First  Congregational  Church. 
3:30  pm:  Reception  and  Play 

"The  Butter  Battle 
5:00  pm:    Dinner   and  Guest 
Speakers:  Rev.  William  Sloan 
Coffin,  Jr. 
Grace  Cathedral. 

7pm:  Interfaith  Worship  service. 
8:30  pm:  Candlelight  Procession 
to  Moscone  Center. 
Moscone  Center. 
9:15   pm:   Prayer   Service  for 
Peace  with  Justice. 
Sponsor:  Concerned  members  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ  and 
Vote  Peace,  '84. 
Info:  755-0274. 

National  March  for  Lesbian/Gay 
rights 

Castro  &  Market /Moscone  Center. 
12-1    pm:   Assemble,    Castro  & 
Market 

3:15  pm:  Rally,  Moscone  Center. 
Prupose:  Full  rights  for  lesbian  and 

gay  people. 
Info:  863-5005. 

United  Labor  Parade 

8:30  am:  Inter-denominational 
Service  Justin  Herman  Plaza 

10am:  Assemble  2nd  &  Market, 
March  to  UN  Plaza. 

1:30  pm:  Rally. 

Purpose:  We  Can  Do  It;  Jobs  & 

Social  Justice. 
Sponsor:    San    Francisco  Labor 

Council. 
Info:  775-0533. 

Vision  of  America  At  Peace  (see 
7/14). 

Whose  Party  is  This  Anyway? 

Nourse  Auditorium,  275  Hayes  ($6) 
7:30  pm. 

Purpose:  To  discuss  choices  for  the 
Democrats  in  1984  with  a  panel 
including  Michael  Harrington, 
Tom  Hayden,  Dierdre  English 
and  Frances  Fox  Piven. 

Sponsor:  Democratic  Socialists  of 
America,  The  Nation,  The  New 
Republic,  Mother  Jones,  and 
Harper's 

Info:  428-1354. 

Counter  Convention 

Harrison  Street  Theatre,  715  Har- 
rison ($10) 
5pm-Midnight 

Purpose:  To  present  "comedy, 
music,  and  reality,"  featuring 
Translator,  l-World,  Paul  Krass- 
ner,  Will  Durst,  Jane  Dornacker, 
Darryl  Henriques 

Sponsor:  War  Resisters  League 
and  Abalone  Alliance. 

Glide  Forum  (see  article). 
Glide  Church.  330  Ellis. 
9am. 

Vision  of  America  At  Peace  (see 
7/14). 


JULY  16 

People's  Convention  (7/13). 

9-3.  Closing  Plenary  Session  to 
adopt  platform  and  make  deci- 
sions about  future  actions. 

4pm.  March  to  the  Moscone  Center 
from  BART  Embarcadero. 

4:30pm.  Rally  to  present  the  Con- 
vention's platform. 

Glide  Forum  (see  article). 
Glide  Church.  330  Ellis 
9am. 

Vision  of  America  at  Peace  (see 
7/14). 

Children  for  Peace  Without  Fear 

Moscone  Center. 
2pm. 

Purpose:  To  read  letters  from  chil- 
dren concerning  their  fears  and 
desires  concerning  peace. 

Sponsor:  Children's  Rights  Group. 

Info:  495-7283. 

Vote  Peace  in  '84 

Moscone  Center. 
6pm. 

Purpose:  To  press  the  Democratic 
Party  to: 
freeze  and  reverse  the  arms 
race; 

adopt  a  foreign  policy  of  non- 
intervention, and;  support 
jobs  and  human  needs. 
Sponsor:    a    broad    coalition  of 
peace,  church,  labor  and  poli- 
tical organizations. 
Info:  552-5915. 


JULY  17 


Ku  Klux  Klan 

Near  Moscone  Center 
12  Noon 

Possible   march   and  counter- 
demonstration.  Unconfirmed. 


Livermore  Action  Group  Rally 

Moscone  Center. 
6pm. 

Purpose:  To  protest  Democratic 
Party  involvement  in  military 
escalation.  "Not  planning  civil 
disobedience,    though  some 


people  may  do  some  on  their 
own." 
Info:  644-3031. 

Glide  Forums  (see  article). 
Glide  Church,  330  Ellis. 
9pm. 

Vision  of  America  at  Peace  (see 
7/14). 


JULY  18 

Vision  of  America  at  Peace  (see 
7/14). 


Candlelight  Vigil 

Moscone  Center 
8  pm 

Purpose:  To  protest  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Central  America. 
Sponsor:  Project  National  Interest 


JULY  19 

Funeral  Procession 

10:30  am.    Assemble   in  Union 
Square. 

11am.  March  to  Powell  &  Market. 
Purpose:  to  present  a  theatre  piece 

in  memory  of  all  the  people 

killed   and   rights    lost    in  El 

Salvador. 
Sponsor:  Casa  El  Salvador  Fara- 

bundo  Marti 
Info:  644-3636. 

Vision  of  America  at  Peace  (see 
7/14). 

10am-5pm. 

Rock  Against  Reagan 

Moscone  Center. 
12  Noon-7pm. 

Dead  Kennedys,  Bonnie  Hayes 
and  the  Wild  Combo,  Jane  Dor- 
nacker. Tom  Ammiano.  Will 
Durst. 

Purpose:  To  Bring  a  political  mes- 
sage through  music  and  not 
through  rhetoric. 

Sponsor:  Jim  Manness. 

Info:  863-3863. 


Seniors  to  Swing  at  Sheraton 


Though  some  seniors  will  find 
the  Democratic  Convention  unbear- 
able, a  big  band  ball  at  the 
Sheraton-Palace  Hotel  may  leave 
others  with  something  positive  to 
remember. 

The  Convention  Ball,  produced' 
by  TODCO  and  held  on  the  July  12 
from  6:30  pm  to  10  pm,  will  be  free 
to  seniors  and  will  feature  dinner, 
candidate  panels  and  dancing  to  the 
Jim  Diamond  Orchestra's  big  band 
sounds  of  the  '30's,  and  '40's. 

Speaking  for  TODCO,  the  major 
developer  of  senior  housing  in  the 
South  of  Market,  Michael  Valerio 
stated,  "We  know  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  will  have  a  big 
effect  on  seniors,  so  we  wanted  to 
do  something  positive  in  the  hopes 
that  they  could  look  back  on  the 
convention  and  see  some  good." 


by  Sheila  Kolenc 

Partial  money  for  the  event  was 
made  available  from  rental  fees 
TODCO  charged  media  groups  for 
work  space  during  the  convention. 
Valerio  explained,  "We  rented 
space  to  NBC  for  their  Executive 
VIP  Lounge  and  camera  roof  rights 
to  CBS.  This  only  represents  about 
half  of  the  amount  needed  to  put  on 
the  event."  TODCO  is  seeking  out 
other  sources  for  the  remaining 
funds. 

All  of  the  Democratic  candidates 
have  been  invited  to  the  Ball.  There 
is  also  a  scheduled  appearance  by 
House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  and 
Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  who  will 
explain  the  political  process  of  the 
Democratic  Convention. 

The  seniors,  no  doubt,  will  be 
listening  attentively. 


OLD  MAGAZINES  &  PAPER  ITEMS 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Girly  —  Movie  —  Rock  —  Fashion  —  etc. 
Noon  to  7  PM.  Mon  to  Fri 
839  Larkm  at  Geary,  441-7737 


LENV*N   &  GESMER 
attorneys 

General  civil  Practice,  incl.  Personal 
Injury,  Landlord-Tenant  6,  Consumer  Law 

1242  Market  Street  (bet.  8th  and  9th) 
626-1242 


H*«ted  Pool 


Restaurant 


Cockuils 


CARAVAN  LODGE 

One  o/  The  Cities  Most  Beautiful  Acres 
Color  TV,  AM,  PM  Radio*    Downtown  Civic  Canter  Location 
Tn«   |«ti  Advil   TV  Movict  In  Color 


BOB  HAVES 

C«Mfol  Monotii 


601  EDDY  AT  LARKIN 
Sen  Froncrwo  94109 
(413)  776-1380 
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Recipe  for  Homelessness 


continued  from  page  1 

80  or  so  who  get  in  for  the  6:00 
service  at  the  Gospel  Mission.  Once 
inside  the  dank  hall,  the  men  will 
fidget,  sleep  and  blankly  sit 
through  a  45  minute  sermon  of 
spiritual  abuse  in  which  they  are 
told  that  they  are  worthless  sinners 
who  may  die  at  any  moment;  "The 
Wages  of  Sin  is  Death, "  the  sign  on 
the  wall  reminds  them  in  case  they 
missed  the  point.  Finally  after  an 
unsuccessful  appeal  for  someone  to 
step  forward  and  "be  saved,"  the 
men  are  fed.  The  meal  after  the 
6:00  service  is  hot;  those  who  get 
turned  away  from  the  6:00  service, 
this  reporter  included,  are  told  to 
come  back  at  8:00.  The  meal  then 
consists  of  two  peanut  butter  sand- 
wiches, a  rock-like  pear,  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  glazed  and  sprinkled 
donut.  The  food  is  given  out  as 
people  leave;  the  meal  is  consumed 
by  most  standing  up  in  the  pleasnat 
ambiance  of  Sixth  Street. 

•  Outside  Hospitality  House  a  few 
hours  later,  another  line  forms,  this 
one  to  gain  admission  to  the 
agency's  Drop-In  Center  and  night 
shelter.  There,  80  men  a  night 
sleep.  The  center  is  always  full. 

•  In  a  24-hour  pool  hall  on  Market 
Street,  homeless  people  take  refuge 
from  the  street.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  — without  shooting  pool  — by 
the  management  as  long  as  they  do 
not  sleep.  Some  do  anyway  and  are 
awakened  by  the  hall's  staff. 

•  The  doorways  of  agencies  on 
Golden  Gate  Avenue  and  Leaven- 
worth Streets  become  open-air 
bedrooms  at  night;  the  beds  in  most 
cases  consist  of  a  cardboard  or 
newspaper  mattress  and  a  similar 
covering. 

•  Golden  Gate  Park  may  be  the 
biggest  shelter  of  all.  There  the 
more  prepared  set  up  camp  in 
dozens  of  remote  locations  and  seek 
to  protect  themselves  from  both  the 
elements  and  the  police,  who  patrol 
the  park  and  kick  out  the  sleepers. 

This  situation  is  repeated  in 
dozens  of  major  cities  across  the 
country  and,  in  smaller  ways,  in  the 
nation's  towns  and  villages  as  well. 
In  Stockton,  California,  Sister  Mary 
Boyce    of   the    Stockton  Family 


Shelter  says,  "There  are  large 
numbers  of  homeless  people  here. 
Many  people  come  to  our  shelter 
from  the  river  lewees  and  from 
underneath  bridges." 

Tom  Owens,  his  wife  Joyce  and 
their  three  children  aged  four  to  ten 
checked  into  the  Stockton  shelter  in 
January  of  this  year.  A  professional 
truck  driver  with  20  years  experi- 
ence, he  was  laid  off  in  Idaho  and 
has  been  travelling  the  western 
states  in  search  of  work. 

"I've  been  on  the  road  for 
months  and  in  California  for  three 
weeks.  All  along  the  road,  I've 
seen  families  living  in  cars,  gar- 
ages, cardboard  boxes,  tents  and 
vans,"  Owens  said  in  an  interview 
earlier  this  year.  "I've  never  seen 
anything  like  it  in  my  life." 

In  1984  America,  there  is  no 
place  where  the  homeless  are  not. 

The  explosion  in  the  numbers  of 
the  homeless  and  their  growing 
visibility  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
has  left  public  policy  makers,  social 
scientists  and  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals scratching  their  heads 
and  local  governments  throwing  up 
their  hands;  commissions,  task 
forces  and  research  working  groups 
are  studying  the  phenomena  and 
probing  its  multi-faceted  roots. 

But,  for  many  who  work  with  the 
homeless,  the  causes  — and  the 
solutions  — are  not  so  complex. 

To  Cusliing  Dolbeare,  the  moun- 
ting nature  of  the  homeless  prob- 
lem is  quite  explainable,  and  in 
fact,  predictable. 

"we're  losing  low-income  hous- 
ing units  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
one  million  a  year  since  1970,"  she 
says.  "In  1970,  there  were  8.4 
million  households  with  income 
under  $5,000  and  there  were  14.9 
million  (rental)  units  at  $125  per 
month  or  less. 

"In  1980,  there  were  6.3  million 
renter  households  with  incomes 
under  $5,000  per  year  but  there 
were  only  2.7  million  housing  units 
for  $125  or  less. 

That  means,  she  says,  that  for 
every  low-cost  housing  unit,  there 
are  two  households  (families  of 
single  individuals)  who  need  it. 


"The  basic  problem  of  homeless- 
ness," she  says  with  refreshing 
simplicity,  "is  people  don't  have 
housing." 

A  few  more  number  gleaned 
from  a  publication  of  the  Low-In- 
come Housing  Information  Service 
in  Washington  fill  out  the  sorry 
state  of  low-income  housing  in 
America.  In  1980,  the  last  year  of 
the  Carter  administration,  almost 
$34  billion  was  spent  on  low-income 
housing  programs;  by  1984,  that 
number  had  dropped  to  little  more 
than  $8  billion.  And  for  1985,  the 
Reagan  administration  proposes  to 
spend  $5.3  billion. 

One  more  shocking  statistic: 
During  a  three  year  period  over- 
lapping the  Ford  and  Carter  ad- 
ministrations more  than  200,000 
*  new  public  or  rent-subsidized  hous- 
ing units  were  built  each  year.  The 
Reagan  proposal  for  1985:  9,000. 

"Since  1977,"  says  Dolbeare, 
"for  every  dollar  spent  on  the 
military,  the  number  of  pennies 
spent  on  low  income  housing  has 
dropped  from  26  to  IV2."  . 

In  addition  to  building  only  a 
fraction  of  the  affordable  housing 
that  was  once  being  created,  exist- 
ing cheap  housing  is  being  de- 
stroyed or  converted  at  an  alarming 
clip. 

In  the  50  s  and  60's,  the  methods 
were  brutal  and  blatant— whole 
neighborhoods  were  gutted  by  the 
federally-sponsored  urban  renewal 
programs  of  that  era,  largely  de- 
signed by  Democratic  administra- 
tions. In  San  Francisco,  the  Wes- 
tern Addition  was  all  but  wiped  out 
and  the  South  of  Market  was  vastly 
depopulated. 

In  more  recent  years,  displace- 
ment has  continued,  but  the  rede- 
velopment bulldozers  have  been 
replaced  by  more  subtle  methods 
such  as  conversion  of  cheap  hous- 
ing to  expensive  condominiums  or 
tourist  hotels  and  the  gentrification 
of  the  newly  chic  inner  cities. 

One  form  of  cheap  housing  that 
has  traditionally  served  the  lowest 
income  people,  residential  hotels, 
has  been  wiped  out  in  city  after  city 
across  the  country.  (See  story  page 
13).  Tens,  if  not  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  cheap  hotel  rooms  have 
been  lost  or  converted. 

In  many  cases,  those  displaced 
from  residential  hotels  have  been 
the  very  people  that  are  the  most 
fragile  and  least  able  to  fend  for 
themselves  — the  disabled,  the 
fixed-income  elderly.  And  many 
have  ended  up  on  the  streets. 

But  housing  is  not  the  only  factor 
producing  homelessness.  Welfare 
and  public  employment  policies, 
always  inadequate  to  meet  the  need 
in  the  past,  have  gone  through 
equally  massive  transformations 
under  the  Reagan  administration. 

According  to  Ronnie  Dugger, 
writing  in  his  book,  "On  Reagan," 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  365,000  families 
had  been  cut  off  welfare  and 
another  260,000  had  had  their 
grants  reduced;  175,000  people 
getting  benefits  for  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  had  bee  wiped 
off  the  disability  rolls;  1  million 
people  had  been  taken  off  food 
stamps  and  another  20  million  had 
their  stamps  reduced  and  300,000 
people  employed  through  the  CE- 
TA  jobs  program  were  thrown  into 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Those  who  now  line  up  at  the 
shelters,  food  lines  and  missions 
and  sleep  in  inner  city  doorways 
must  be  wondering  who  the  presi- 
dent was  referring  to  when  he  said 
in  early  1981,  "Our  spending  cuts 
will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
truly  needy.  All  those  with  true 
need  can  rest  assured  that  the 
social  safety  net  of  programs  they 
depend  on  are  exempt  from  any 
cuts." 


INshort 

by  Wade  Hudson 

FREE  CAMP  FOR  TL  KIDS.  The 

Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Cen- 
ter is  spreading  the  word:  The  City 
Recreation  and  Park  Department  is 
providing  full  scholarships  for  doz- 
ens of  Tenderloin  youngsters  to  go 
to  camp  free  this  summer.  Oppor- 
tunities include  a  13-day  stay  at 
Camp  Mendocino  north  of  San 
Francisco,  August  16-28  (for  8-14 
year  olds)  and  a  day  camp  at 
Sigmund  Stern  Grove  (for  6-12  year 
olds),  also  August  16-28.  Children 
for  day  camp  will  be  picked  up  at 
the  Tenderloin  Recreation  Center  at 
8:30  am  and  returned  at  4:00  pm. 
For  more  information,  call  Rod 
Corbett,  621-5436. 

FOOD  BUYING  CLUB  FORMING. 

The  Tenderloin  Senior  Outreach 
Project  is  organizing  a  food  buying 
club  designed  to  have  10-40  percent 
over  the  prices  normally  paid  at 
corner  groceries.  Everyone  who 
joins  the  club  will  pay  a  one-time 
membership  fee  of  $2.00.  Each 
week  members  will  place  an  order 
and  pay  for  items  such  as  cheese, 
canned  goods,  juices,  bread,  pea- 
nut butter,  etc.  Members  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  their  orders  at  the 
Alexander  Hotel,  230  Eddy  and  at 
the  TSOP  office.  240  Jones  on 
Thursdays.  Orders  will  also  be 
delivered  to  homebound  indivi- 
duals. Those  members  who  are  able 
will  be  asked  to  donate  three  hours 
per  month  to  help  with  the  work. 
For  more  information,  call  928- 
8767. 

TL  POLITICAL  CLUB  FORMING. 

A  group  of  neighborhood  activists 
is  organizing  a  political  club,  to  be 
open  to  all  residents  and  workers 
in  the  neighborhood.  Saturday, 
August  18,  Cadillac  Hotel,  10:30 
a.m.  Call  771-9850  for  more  info. 

CITY  SEEKING  MERCHANTS 
FOR  GOLD  CARD  PROGRAM.  The 

San  Francisco  Department  of  Public 
Health  is  looking  for  merchants  to 
sign  up  for  the  Seniors'  Gold  Card 
program  in  time  to  be  listed  in  then- 
new  directory  to  be  published  this 
fall.  The  City  also  provides  a 
distinctive  placard  to  be  placed  in 
the  window  of  participating  mer- 
chants who  offer  discounts  to  senior 
citizens  60  years  of  age  and  older. 
There  is  not  charge  to  participate. 

SPECIAL  POWELL  &  MARKET 
CONVENTION  WEEK  MUSIC 
CONCERTS.  The  Market  Street 
Project's  8th  Annual  "People  in 
Plazas"  summer  concert  series  will 
showcase  a  wide  variety  of  perfor- 
mers during  Convention  Week  in 
Hallidie  Plaza  at  Powell  and  Mar- 
ket. Scheduled  to  appear  are: 

MONDAY,  JULY  16 
12  Noon  to  1:00  pm 

The  Cal  Lewiston  Big  Band  with 
the  24  Karat  Trio 
1:30  pm  to  2:30  pm 

A  Touch  of  Brass 
3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm 

The  High  Street  Circus 

TUESDAY.  JULY  17 
12  Noon  to  1:00  pm 

George  Fleming  and  his  New 
Orleans  Jazz  Band 
1:30  pm  to  2:30  pm 

Tropical  Nights  Brazilian  Dance 
Group 

3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm 

The    Harry    Whodunit  Magic 
Show 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  18 
12  Noon  to  1:00  pm 

Madeline  Eastman  and  Joey  Burt 
Quintet 

continued  on  page  9 
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Surviving  the  Streets:  Three  Women's  Stories 


by  Julie  Scheff 

Julie  Scheff  worked  as  a  counselor 
at  a  women 's  shelter  where  she 
came  to  know  a  number  of  women 
quite  intimately.  Following  is  her 
profile  of  three  women  who  had  a 
particulr  impact  on  her. 

Sandy  was  a  spunky  woman,  full 
of  energy  and  fight;  she  wasn't 
about  to  let  the  system  get  her 
down.  She  had  to  be  strong  in  order 
to  endure  her  past.  As  a  young  girl 
she  had  been  molested  by  her 
father.  Her  father  was  very  violent. 
I  remember  her  telling  me  about 
how  he  used  to  chase  her  mother 
with  a  knife  yelling  and  screaming 
like  a  madman.  She  kept  getting 
into  trouble  as  a  teenager,  and  her 
parents  committed  her  to  a  mental 
institution,  Napa.  She  stayed  there 
for  a  period  of  a  few  months  and 
during  that  time  she  learned  of 
some  of  the  horrors  taking  place 
behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
mental  wards.  She  was  drugged  up 
so  much  that  sometimes  she  didn't 
know  what  she  felt.  One  such  time 
she  was  given  uppers  before  she 


was  allowed  to  go  to  her  grand- 
mother's funeral.  Her  grandmo- 
ther, she  said,  was  the  only  person 
who  she  felt  really  loved  her.  Yet  at 
the  funeral  she  was  in  a  state  of 
total  confusion,  devastated  some- 
where inside  but  all  she  could  feel 
was  the  drug-induced  high. 

She  also  told  of  friends  that  were 
going  through  electric  shock  thera- 
py, and  of  a  time  she  had  been 
sexually  harrassed  by  one  of  the 
staff  at  the  hospital  and  had 
reported  it.  As  punishment  for  her 
'  'hysteria, ' '  she  was  put  in  isolation 
and  shot  up  with  drugs. 

Later  in  life  she  became  active  in 
trying  to  illegalize  electric  shock 
therapy.  Between  then  and  now  she 
has  had  three  children,  been  mar- 
ried three  times  and  divorced  three 
times.  Each  husband  was  physical- 
ly and  emotionally  abusive. 

In  another  period  in  her  life,  the 
state  wanted  to  take  her  children 
away  because  it  felt  she  was  an 
unsuitable  mother.  At  the  time  she 
was  having  every  kind  of  difficulty 
imaginable,  financial,  emotional, 
and  legal.  She  fought  hard  to  keep 
her  children  but  they  were  taken 


On  Sundays,  she  goes  over  to 
Oakland  to  sing  in  a  church  choir. 
She  doesn't  get  back  until  around 
8:00,  well  after  the  5:00  p.m.  time 
when  bed  tickets  for  the  night  are 
given  out  for  the  night  so  she  stays 
instead  at  the  trans-bay  terminal 
inside  the  women's  bathroom,  she 
feels  it's  safer  there  than  on  the 
streets  and  she  doesn't  like  the 
other  shelters,  which  are  a  great 
deal  more  crowded.  I  asked  her 
once  why  she  didn't  try  to  stay  with 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Oajlnad 
church  congregation.  She  said  she 
didn't  like  to  ask  them  for  help.  I 
guess  it  seemed  to  her  undignified. 

Louise  was  hit  by  a  car  about  a 
year  ago.  She  has  been  waiting  to 
get  hip  surgery  done,  having 
already  been  through  a  number  of 
other  operations  from  the  accident. 
She  has  been  staying  in  the  shelters 
in  order  to  save  enough  money  to 
put  first,  last  and  deposit  down  for 
an  apartment  so  she  has  a  place  to 
convalesce  when  the  surgery  has 
been  done.  For  now,  she  hobbles 
about,  walking  or  taking  the  bus  to 
wait  in  line  for  a  bed  ticket  or  a 
hotel  voucher. 

When  I  first  met  her,  she  was 


Jobs  Program  Seeks 
Clout  for  Youth 


THURSDAY,  JULY  19 
12  Noon  to  1:00  pm 

San  Francisco  Saxaphone  Quar- 
tet 

1:30  pm  to  2:30  pm 

Mariachis  los  Monarcas  Mexican 
Fiesta  Band 
3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm 

Hartman  Puppet  Theatre 

FRIDAY,  JULY  20 
12  Noon  to  1:00  pm 

Golden  State  Jazz  Band 
1:30  pm  to  2:30  pm 

Barbary  Coast  Cloggers 
3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm 

Mark  Davis-Hammer  Dulcimer 

John  Aaron  Beall  the  Clown  and 
LaLune  the  Mime  will  also  perform 
during  the  week.  All  events  are 
free. 

INSIDE  THE  VOLCANO:  ARTISTS 
SEE  NICARAGUA.  Earlier  this 
year,  sixteen  California  artists  and 
cultural  workers  visited  Nicaragua 
to  establish  cultural  exchange  and 
bring  back  an  unique  view  of 
Nicaragua.  Their  exhibit  at  the 
Southern  Exposure  Gallery,  401 
Alabama,  contains  visual  art  cre- 
ated by  these  artists  and  includes  a 
collection  of  Nicaraguan  paintings. 
Also  shown  at  3:30  pm  and  4:30  pm 
will  be  a  multi-image  visual  pre- 
sentation that  portrays  life  and 
culture  in  Nicaragua.  Both  shows 
presented  through  July  22,  Wed- 
nesday through  Sunday,  1-5  pm. 

NEW  TURK/HYDE  APART- 
MENTS. The  City  Planning  Depart- 
ment has  found  no  negative  en- 
vironmental effects  expected  from  a 
proposed  seven-story  apartment 
building  planned  for  414  Turk 
Street.  If  constructed,  the  building 
will  include  36  one-bedroom  rental 
units,  nine  parking  spaces  and 
ground-floor  neighborhood-serving 
retail  space. 

WOMEN  MAKE  MOVIES.  A  festi- 
val of  films  directed  by  women,  will 
be  presented  at  the  York  Theatre, 
2789  24th  Street,  through  July  31. 
Included  is  a  retrospective  of  films 
directed  by  Ida  Lupino. 


Employers  with  short  term  needs 
—  from  a  couple  hours  to  several 
days  — for  tasks  ranging  from  dish- 
washing to  maintenance  to  janitor- 
ial to  furniture  moving,  can  call  in 
and  place  an  order.  The  youth  staff 
of  Hospitality  House  and  the  Larkin 
Street  Youth  Center  will  screen  and 
train  their  clients  and  send  them 
out. 


"We  know  that  there  are  busi- 
nesses out  there  who  have  oc- 
casional needs  for  a  little  bit  of 
help,  but  don't  need  a  permanent 
employee,"  says  Flechero.  "This  is 
a  great  way  for  merchants  to  help 
out  some  kids  who  could  really  use 
some  help  and  to  help  themselves 
out  at  the  same  time.  Our  kids 
definitely  take  care  of  business." 

Merchants  and  other  people  who 
want  to  hire  a  youth  temporarily 
can  call  776-5118,  extension  41 
between  10:00  am  and  5:00  pm. 


away  and  sent  to  foster  parents. 

Soon  thereafter  she  realized  that 
in  order  to  give  herself  a  chance 
and  the  kids  a  chance  it  would  be 
better  if  they  were  put  up  for 
adoption.  She  didn't  want  to  make  a 
mess  of  their  lives  the  way  her 
family  had  made  a  mess  of  her  own. 
It  was  a  painful  decision  to  make,  to 
give  up  seeing  them  forever. 

She  is  now  homeless  and  trying 
to  set  herself  up  with  a  place  so  she 
can  look  for  work,  re-start  her  life. 
She  is  aggravated  about  the  humi- 
liation she  has  to  endure  as  a 
recipient  of  general  assistance,  the 
lines,  the  hecklers  who  pass  by,  the 
instability  of  her  situation,  never 
knowing  where  she  will  sleep  night 
after  night.  I  have  faith  that  her 
fighting  spirit  will  win  out,  but  she 
needs  a  break,  a  place  to  stay  until 
she  can  find  a  job  and  get  herself 
better  established. 

Cynthia  is  a  warm  and  intelligent 
woman  in  her  mid-30's.  Since  the 
time  I  have  known  her,  she  has 
been  working  temporary  jobs  as  a 
teacher's  assistant  at  various 
schools.  She  wants  to  teach  but  has 
no  college  degree.  She  keeps 
dreaming  about  the  time  she  can 
finish  college  but  for  now,  life  for 
her  is  that  like  for  Sandy:  a  struggle 
for  basic  survival.  She  works  only 
part-time  and  makes  minimum 
wage;  that  is  all  she  could  find. 


quite  warm  and  compassionate  with 
the  other  women  in  the  shelter;  whe 
had  been  through  a  lot  of  hardship 
herself  and  could  understand  and 
empathize  with  many  of  the  others. 
The  last  time  I  saw  her,  it  seemed 
that  she  had  aged  considerably;  she 
was  more  bitter  than  I 
her  being.  I  guess  her  poor  health, 
her  poverty,  were  beginning  to  take 
their  toll. 

These  are  just  three  of  the 
women  I  came  to  know  at  the 
shelter;  there  are,  tragically,  many 
other  women  who  find  themselves 
in  the  same  position.  The  greatest 
tragedy  of  their  situation  was  that 
without  a  place  to  stay  on  a  long 
term  basis,  their  time  and  energy 
was  focused  on  basic  survival  — 
standing  in  lines  for  food,  clothing 
and  shelter,  sweeping  the  streets  a 
a  condition  of  General  Assistance. 
Little  time  is  left  to  try  to  improve 
their  situation. 

They  were  caught  up  in  what  I 
perceived  as  a  vicious  cycle  of 
poverty  in  which  they  were  depen- 
dent on  the  welfare  system  as  well 
as  a  slave  to  it.  Welfare  wasn't 
helping  them  out  of  their  situation; 
without  it  they  could  not  survive. 

So  they  slept  in  bus  terminals,  on 
the  street,  in  the  beds  of  men  they 
didn't  really  know.  When  they  were 
lucky,  they  got  a  few  nights  at  a 
shelter. 


Hospitality  House  is  launching  a 
new  program  aimed  at  getting 
temporary  jobs  for  unemployed  and 
homeless  young  people.  Dubbed 
Operation  Clout— Casual  Labor  Op- 
portunities for  Unemployed  Teens 
—this  program  will  be  trying  to  link 
area  merchants  with  short-term 
labor  needs  with  young  people 
looking  for  work. 

"We've  got  more  kids  than  ever 
on  the  street  in  this  city  and  they've 
got  no  real  way  to  support  them- 
selves legally,"  says  Anna  Maria 
Flechero,  a  youth  job  developer  at 
Hospitality  House  and  creator  of 
Operation  CLOUT.  "The  result  is 
they  get  involved  in  things  they 
should  'nt  in  order  to  support  them- 
selves—prostitution, petty  theft 
and  the  like.  What  they  really 
need  — and  what  many  of  them 
really  want— are  jobs." 


'  'Our  spending  cuts  will  not 
needy.  All  those  with  true  n 
safety  net  of  programs  they 
cuts.  " 


Angela,  19 

/  had  family  problems  and  I  just  decided  to  leave  home  when  I  was  16. 
I  got  a  job,  I  was  in  the  job  corps,  then  I  got  sick.  I  was  in  the  hospital 
for  five  or  six  months  and  when  I  got  out  I  had  no  place  to  stay.  My 
mother  drinks  from  time  to  time  and  I  can 't  be  around  that.  ..I'd  like 
to  be  somebody,  settle  down,  find  a  companion,  cause  I'm  tired  of 
living  my  life  alone...  I'll  get  myself  together,  get  stronger... 


Randy, 24 

/  stay  anywhere  I  can  find  a  place. . .  I  used  to  stay  at  the 
shelters.  Now  I  just  sleep  on  the  streets.  I 'm  not  sure,  I  think 
I've  been  86' ed  {from  the  shelters)...  I  got  here  from 
Boulder.  The  reason  I  left— it  was  so  dark  there,  it  was  pitch 
black.  I  was  on  my  own  and  I  heard  voices  and  things.  People 
said  I  was  crazy. . . 

I  haven 't  seen  my  parents  in  years.  I  don 't  talk  to  them  much 
anymore.  I  went  to  them  on  Christmas  Day  two  years  ago. 
They  didn  't  want  to  talk  to  me.  The  only  person  I  could  talk  to 
was  my  sister  and  she  threw  me  in  a  mental  hospital. 

I 've  been  in  a  lot  of  programs,  they  don 't  make  sense 
either. .  They  gave  me  doses  of  trilifon  and  haldol  and  other 
drugs.  They  were  terrible,  they  made  me  feel  like  I  was  dead. 
I  quit  going  to  psychological  services  cause  I  felt  the  drugs 
were  dangerous.  I 've  talked  to  some  very  nice  people  {at 
mental  health  programs).  The  doctors  were  very  kind,  very 
nice  to  me. . .  After  three  days,  they  said  I  seemed  to  be 
allright  and  they  let  me  out.  They  gave  me  money  for  a  {bus) 
ticket. 


* 


Dt  be  at  the  expense  of  the  truly 
need  can  rest  assured  that  the  social 
y  depend  on  are  exempt  from  any 


—  Ronald  Reagan,  1981 


Paul 

/  Ve  been  staying  in  the  {Golden  Gate)  Park 
ever  since  All  Saints  (a  homeless  shelter  in 
the  Haight  Ashbury)  closed  April  1.  There's 
a  lot  more  police  around  and  patrolling  the 
park— I  suppose  it's  related  to  the  con- 
vention. I  don  7  know  where  they  expect 
people  to  go. 


Sim,  38 

/  split  up  with  my  lady  (in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  lived  with  her  and  their  two  kids 
and  worked  in  an  auto  body  shop  for  seven  years).  When  you  lose  your  lady  and 
your  house. ..  it's  a  big  change,  a  big  one,  a  hurting  one  too.  ..It  was  all  there  and  all 
of  a  sudden,  I  'm  down  here  with  the  rest  of  them.  I  used  to  have  a  key  to  the  door, 
now  there's  no  key... 

I  tell  myself,  "Don't  let  it  get  you  down,  don't  beat  yourself  up,  it  don't  do  no 
good.  "  Sure,  I  get  lonely,  especially  when  I  see  a  family— you  had  it,  now  you 
don 't.  But  if  you  keep  on  dwelling  on  the  same  old  thing,  you  never  get  anywhere. . . 


Photography  by  Andrew  Ritchie 
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Gentrification  Pricing  Gays  Out 


by  Kathleen  Connell  and  Michael  Valerio 


In  many  major  cities  across  the 
country  one  can  find  a  gay  popula- 
tion working,  living  and  playing  in 
the  older  industrial  parts  of  town, 
usually  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  financial  centers.  New  York  and 
Chicago  both  have  their  "South  of 
Market"  type  areas.  The  South  of 
Market  in  San  Francisco  has  been  a 
gay  center  since  the  gold  rush  days, 
home  to  thousands  of  single  men 
who  camped  here  as  they  returned 
from  the  mines.  Later,  it  was  a 
favorite  port  of  call  for  returning 
sailors  and  soldiers  —  many  of 
whom  settled  in  the  area.  Some  of 
the  oldtimers  continue  to  live  quiet 
and  private  lives  throughout  the 
neighborhood. 

Today,  the  South  of  Market  is 
attractive  to  new  generations  of  gay 
men  and  lesbians.  The  reasons  are 
clear.  Commercial  and  housing 
rents  are  affordable.  The  streets 
are  relatively  safe  and  not  over 
policed.  The  variety  of  gay  es- 
tablishments, combined  with  a 
fleeting  but  tangible  feel  of  the 
history  of  the  South  of  Market  give 
the  Folsom  corridor  an  interna- 
tional reputation  as  a  significant 
piece  of  turf  which  the  gay  com- 
munity shares  with  the  Asian 
resident  population,  Philipino  fami- 
lies, elderly  people  and  others. 
Each  year  large  numbers  of  gay 
tourists  flock  to  the  South  of 
Market,  spending  dollars  in  all 
parts  of  the  city  during  their 
vacation.  Bay  Area  gays  are  at- 
tracted to  the  melting  pot  anony- 
mity of  the  area  and  promenade  the 
streets  at  night.  Increasingly,  the 
area  has  been  conducive  to  first 
time,  gay-serving-gay  entrepre- 
neurs and  home  buyers.  With  in- 
creasing visibility  the  South  of 
Market  gay  community  is  rapidly 
coming  of  age,  not  only  for  fun, 
fantasy  and  flesh,  but  as  a  center 
for  gay-led  or  gay-directed  enter- 
tainment, arts  and  eateries. 

But  all  is  not  roses  in  this  indus- 
trial looking  Garden  of  Eden.  The 
South  of  Market  is  scheduled  for 
massive  development,  the  likes  of 
which  have  not  been  seen  in  the  city 
since  the  rebuilding  after  1906. 
Over  25  million  square  feet  of  office 
space  is  on  the  drawing  boards  for 
South  of  Market— equal  to  42 
TransAmerica  Pyramids.  On  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  core  gay 
section,  The  Yerba  Buena  Center 
Project  sleeps,  awaiting  the  start  of 
construction,  as  soon  as  the  deve- 
loper and  the  city  finish  their  final 
turns  in  the  ping  pong  match  known 
as  "making  a  deal."  To  the  south,  a 
possible  stadium  and  Southern 
Pacific's  Mission  Bay  are  hotly 
debated  issues  in  the  community. 


Van  Ness  Avenue,  Auto  Row  is 
looking  for  a  new  home,  and  is 
gearing  up  to  claim  the  western 
part  of  the  neighborhood.  Down- 
town has  already  claimed  the  area 
from  YBC  to  the  Bay.  The  long  term 
prospects  for  the  neighborhood  as  a 
whole  and  the  gay  community  are 
disturbing  —  a  massive  surge  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  com- 
muters and  pedestrians,  and  a  push 
toward  condominiums  and  "clean- 
ing up"  the  area  to  make  way  for 
downtown-serving  uses. 

Nevertheless,  South  of  Market 
remains  an  important  frontier  for 
the  gay  community.  In  the  Castro, 
small  gay-owned,  gay-serving  busi- 
nesses that  have  been  the  draw 
which  molded  the  surrounding 
neighborhood  in  the  1970's,  are 
being  priced  out  of  the  market 
which  they  helped  create.  Chains 
and  franchises  are  using  their 
economic  muscle  to  push  aside 
private  gay  entrepreneurs,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  gay  dollar.  Where  will 
"real"  gay  businesses  go?  What  is 
the  next  logical  move?  South  of 
Market... 

Roger  Gross,  President  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Business  Association, 
is  among  those  who  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  South  of  Market. 
He  notes  that,  "By  being  squeezed 
economically  out  of  other  areas, 
gays  are  choosing  the  South  of 
Market  to  live  or  work  in,  often 
happily  so.  But  then,  of  course,  we 
are  perceived,  and  not  always 
incorrectly,  as  the  gentrifying 
'shock  troops'  during  the  transition 
of  an  area.  Our  buying  power  gives 
relative  economic  strength.  The 
current  gay  small  businesses  in  the 
area  may  just  be  transitional  to  the 
office  centers.  But  night  time 
activity,  particularly  gay-serving- 
gay,  is  perceived  as  a  threat  to 
property." 

The  question  may  be  whether  a 
gay  community  South  of  Market  is 
of  concern  for  the  entire  gay  com- 
munity. How  can  we  respond? 
Gross,  in  a  letter  challenging  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center  Environmental 
Impact  Report,  noted  that  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  not  ade- 
quately studying  the  impact  of 
major  development  on  the  gay 
community. 

Not  only  gay  people,  but  low 
income  families,  artists  and  small 
businesses  may  be  priced  out  of  the 
neighborhood  unless  a  plan  for  a 
viable  mixed  South  of  Market  en- 
vironment emerges.  As  Gross  ob- 
serves wistfully,  "It's  hard  to 
imagine  that  anyone,  gay  or 
straight,  will  want  to  live,  meet 
friends,  work  or  play  at  the  base  of 
a  highrise." 


,  IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  ALL  PERSONS 
WHO  HAVE  LIVED  IN  THE  ARAN  DA 
HOTEL.  64  TURK  STREET.  SAN  FRAN- 
CISCO. BETWEEN  FEBRUARY  11.  1979. 
AND  FEBRUARY  24.  1984 

TO:  PAST  AND  PRESENT  TENANTS  OF 
THE  ARANDA  HOTEL: 

A  class  action  lawsuit  against  the 
present  and  former  owners  and  manager  of 
the  Aranda  Hotel  (B.I.  Palel,  Savita  Patel. 
Jimmy  Rashed,  Albert  Abdullah,  C.B. 
Patel.  Natvarbhai  ("Nick  ')  Patel.  Cham- 
pakbhai  ("Cliff)  Patel.  and  Ramubhai 
Patel  (hereinafter  "defendenls"))  concern- 
ing the  heat  and  hot  water  supplied  to 
tenants  at  the  Aranda  and  the  Hotel's 
visitation  policy  is  now  proceeding  to  trial. 
This  Notice  is  to  inform  you  of  your  pro- 
cedural rights.  This  Notice  expresses  no 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  suit.  This  Notice 
has  been  ordered  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  California  in  and  for  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco. 
I.  CLASS  MEMBERSHIP 

You  are  a  member  of  one  or  both  of  the 
plaintiff  classes  if 

(1)  you  were  a  tenant  at  the  Aranda 
Hotel  at  any  time  from  February  11,  1979. 
through  the  date  B.I.  Patel  and  Savita  Patel 
stopped  managing  the  Hotel,  which  was  on 
or  about  March  1.  1982.  or 

(2)  you  were  a  tenant  at  the  Aranda 
Hotel  at  any  time  from  the  date  that  C.B. 
Patel.  Ramubhai  Patel,  Natvarbhai 
("Nick")  Patel.  and  Champakhai  ("Cliff") 
Patel  began  managing  the  Hotel,  which  was 
on  or  about  March  1,  1982,  through 
February  24.  1984. 

If  you  were  a  tenant  during  both  time 
periods  specified,  then  you  are  a  member  of 
both  classes. 
B.  THE  LITIGATION 

Plaintiffs'  complaint  contends  that 
defendents  failed  to  provide  adequate  heat 
and  hot  water  to  tenants  living  at  the 
Aranda  Hotel  and  that  defendents  had  and 
enforced  a  visitors  policy  that  unlawfully 
restricted  tenants'  rights  to  have  guests  in 
their  rooms.  Plaintiffs  seek  money  damages 
for  these  claims.  Plaintiffs  also  seek 
punitive  damages  designed  to  punish 
defendents  for  their  conduct. 

Defendents  have  denied  these  claims 
and  have  asserted  affirmative  defenses. 
NOW.  THEREFORE, 
PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE: 

1 .  You  are  a  member  of  one  or  both  of 
the  plaintiff  classes  in  this  action  if  you  lived 
at  the  Aranda  Hotel  at  any  time  from 
February  11.  1979.  through  February  24, 
1984.  You  must  decide  whether  you  wish  to 
remain  in  the  class(es).  If  you  wish  to 
remain  in  the  class(es)  and  participate  in  the 
decision  in  this  case.  YOU  ARE  NOT 
REQUIRED  TO  DO  ANYTHING  AT  THIS 
TIME.  BUT  IT  IS  REQUESTED  THAT  YOU 
SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  CURRENT 
ADDRESS  TO 

Clerk,  San  Francisco  Superior  Court 

P.O.  Box  421529 

San  Francisco.  CA  94142 
OR  CALL  RANDALL  SHAW.  TENDER- 
LOIN HOUSING  CLINIC.  AT  (415)  771- 
9850.  AT  SOME  FUTURE  TIME  YOU  MAY 
BE  REQUIRED  TO  SUPPLY  PROOF  OF 
YOUR  CLAIM  AND/OR  TO  PARTICIPATE 
IN  DISCOVERY  UNDER  THE  COURT'S 
SUPERVISION. 

You  may  also  (a)  request  joinder  as  a 
named  party,  or  (b)  request  to  appear  as  a 
named  co-representative  for  the  class  by 
filing  a  petition  therefor  with  the  Court  and 
counsel  for  the  parties.  Each  such  request 
must  be  sent  no  later  than  August  2.  198-4. 

2.  If  you  are  a  class  member  in  this 
action  but  do  not  wish  to  remain  so.  then 


...  And  SOM  Small  Businesses  Too 


by  Charles  Heimler 

"—Increased  property  values 
could  also  signal  the  end  of  long 
operating  family  businesses...  as 
property  owners... benefit." 

-  SF  Downtown  Plan  EIR 

Bessie  Carmichael  School  at 
Sherman  and  Folsom  Streets  is 
closed  for  summer  vacation  leaving 
the  parking  lot  for  kids  and  local 
employees'  cars.  The  lot  is  full  of 
mostly  Filipino  and  Black  children, 
but  how  long  they  will  be  there 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  city's 
implementation  of  the  Downtown 
Plan. 

The  South  of  Market  lies  within 
the  districts  the  city  plans  for 
commerical  development  that  pri- 
marily include  offices.  Most  of  the 
proposed  office  space  that  the  city 
hopes  to  attract  in  coming  years  will 
be  located  in  Use  Area  2,  bordered 
by  Folsom,  Third,  Howard  and  The 
Embarcadero. 

Into  this  area  the  city  plans  to 
concentrate  the  construction  of  the 


same  amount  of  office  space  as  is 
now  presently  contained  within  the 
financial  district. 

"Use  District  3,"  which  contains 
the  bulk  of  SOM's  population  and 
small  businesses,  would  be  cast  in 
the  shadows  of  buildings  which  are 
projected  to  rise  even  higher  than 
existing  buildings  in  the  financial 
district. 

And  as  the  financial  district 
creeps  southward,  adjoining  areas 
—their  neighborhoods,  businesses, 
and  populations— will  begin  to 
reflect  white  collar  uses  and  indus- 
tries. 

"Special  plans  really  need  to  be 
made  for  the  South  of  Market," 
believes  Lauren  Hewitt,  part  owner 
of  the  Bay  Brick  Inn  on  Folsom. 
"The  plans  for  downtown  develop- 
ment moving  south  are  a  drastic 
threat  to  the  space  created  by  small 
businesses  in  the  South  of  Mar- 
ket." 

The  type  of  businesses  that  serve 
the  South  of  Market  now— small, 


family-owned  grocery  stores,  cafes, 
auto  body  shops,  and  the  art  com- 
munity—will be  replaced  by  gas 
stations,  franchises,  and  other  com- 
muter-serving businesses. 

The  reactions  of  the  people  in  the 
South  of  Market  to  the  imminent 
Manhattanization  of  their  neigh- 
borhood ranges  from  the  compla- 
cency of  those  nearing  retirement 
to  fearful  nightmares  of  a  homo- 
genized, concrete  ghosttown. 

The  owners  of  a  surplus  store  on 
Folsom  recalled  one  day  that 
they've  "been  talking  about  the 
coming  skyscrapers  for  years," 
adding  that  it  would't  matter  if  they 
were  built  since  they  themselves 
are  getting  ready  to  retire. 

In  a  nearby  cafe  where  the 
currency  of  communiation  is  Span- 
ish, two  undocumented  workers 
responded  "We  leave"  if  their  jobs 
are  displaced  by  urban  encroach- 
ment. 

Although  "big  money"  has 
started  to  eye  the  potential  for 


you  must  request  to  be  excluded  ("opt 
out")  by  sending  a  request  to: 

Clerk.  San  Francisco  Superior  Court 

P.O.  Box  421529 

San  Francisco.  CA  94142 
Your  request  to  opt  out  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  August  2.  1984.  The  request 
must  include  your  name,  address,  and  a 
statement  that  you  wish  to  opt  out  ("I  wish 
to  opt  out  of  the  Fylstra  v.  Patel  suit."). 


3.  The  judgment  on  the  complaint, 
whether  favorable  or  not.  will  include  all 
class  members  who  do  not  opt  out.  IF  YOU 
DO  NOT  OPT  OUT  OF  THE  SUIT.  ANY 
AND  ALL  CLAIMS  AGAINST  DEFEN- 
DENTS CONCERNING  THE  HEAT  AND 
HOT  WATER  AT  THE  ARANDA  HOTEL 
OR  THE  HOTEL'S  VISITATION  POLICY 
WILL  BE  DETERMINED  BY  THE  JUDG- 
MENT IN  THE  SUIT  AND.  THEREFORE. 
YOU  MAY  NOT  SUE  DEFENDENTS 
THEREON  IN  ANY  OTHER  LAWSUIT 
EITHER  AS  A  CLASS  MEMBER  OR  AS  A 
NAMED  PARTY. 

4.  Money  is  9ought  from  defendents  on 
behalf  of  the  class.  Plaintiffs'  attorneys  will 
apply  to  the  Court  for  an  award  of  reason- 
able fees,  costs,  and  expenses  to  be 
deducted  from  any  judgment  if  they  are 
unable  to  recover  such  fees  and  costs  from 
defendents. 

Attorneys  for  all  plaintiffs  are: 
William  Alsup 
Morrison  &  Foerster 
One  Market  Plaza 
Spear  Street  Tower 
San  Francisco.  CA  94105 

Randall  M  Shaw 
Tenderloin  Housing  Clinic 
383  Eddy  Street 
San  Francisco.  CA  94012 

Attorneys  for  defendents  B.I.  and  Savita 
Patel  are: 

Joyce  Cram 

Low.  Ball  &  Lynch 

601  California  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94018 

Attorneys  for  defendenls  Jimmy  Rashed 
and  Albert  Abdullah  are: 

Elizabeth  Williams 

425  California  Street 

San  Francisco.  CA  94014 

Attorneys  for  defendents  Ramubhai  Patel, 
Natvarbhai  Patel,  Champakbhai  Patel.  and 
C.B.  Patel  are: 

John  M.  Drath 

Hyde  &  Drath 

650  California  Street,  Suite  2600 
San  Francisco.  C A  94108 

Richard  J.  Stratton 

Bronson,  Bronson  &  McKinnon 
555  California  Street 
San  Francisco.  C A  94104 

If  you  wish  to  request  a  joinder  or 
appearance  through  counsel,  file  your 
request  with  the  Court  and  serve  the  plain- 
tiffs" and  the  defendents'  attorneys  with 

copies. 

YOU  MAY  INSPECT  THE  PLEAD- 
INGS AND  OTHER  PAPERS  FILED  IN 
THE  SUIT.  WHICH  ARE  PUBLIC  RE- 
CORDS. AND  ARE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
INSPECTION  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SU- 
PERIOR COURT.  ROOM  317.  CITY  HALL. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

STUART  R.  POLLAK,  JUDGE 
San  Francisco  Superior  Court 
DO  NOT  CALL  THE  COURT 


development  of  South  of  Market, 
Hewitt  counters  that  San  Fran- 
cisco's flavor  depends  on  small 
businesses. 

"The  supervisors  and  the  plan- 
ning department  have  got  to  realize 
the  value  of  small  businesses  to  this 
town,  otherwise  San  Francisco  will 
become  another  Houston  or  L.A.," 
said  Hewitt. 

' '  Even  the  Mayor,  when  she  goes 
out,  probably  goes  to  some  small, 
family -owned,  50-year  old  restau- 
rant. That's  The  City's  attraction," 
said  Hewitt. 

Hewitt  expressed  a  prevailing 
reaction  among  South  of  Market's 
business  community — people  can't 
really  visualize  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have>  huge  stadium  with  its 
resultant  traffic  gridlocks  and  dou- 
ble the  bulk  of  existing  skyscrapers 
South  of  Market. 

"If  people  could  see  it,  it  pro- 
bably wouldn't  happen,"  she  said. 
"But  the  schedules  of  small  busi- 
ness people  prohibit  them  from 
organizing  together  in  the  face  of 
continued  on  page  12 
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•  Hope  Woodward,  former  tenant  of  former  West  Hotel,  1972. 


In  a  city  of  tourism,  financial  incentives  to 
maintaining  residential  hotels  are  few. 


Precious 
Housing 

Resource 

FdCHnCJ    by  Brad  Paul 

Residential  hotels  represent  one 
of  the  oldest  forms  of  affordable 
housing  in  America.  Also  known  as 
SRO's  (single-room-occupancy),  re- 
sidential hotels  are  home  to  large 
numbers  of  the  nation's  poor, 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens.  To- 
day, for  many  Americans,  a  small 
hotel  room  is  all  that  stands 
between  them  and  homelessness. 
San  Francisco  is  no  exception. 

Residential  hotel  rooms  contain  a 
bed.  dresser,  a  sink  and  a  closet. 
While  it  is  the  housing  of  last  resort 
for  some,  it  is  the  housing  of  choice 
for  others.  Their  central  location, 
low  cost  — due  to  shared  kitchens 
and  baths— and  24  hour  security 
and  desk  clerks  make  them  a 
positive  alternative  to  nursing 
homes,  shelters  or  public  housing. 
At  its  best  the  residential  hotel 
offers  independence,  dignity  and  a 
sense  of  community. 

Over  the  years,  however,  govern- 
ment policy  has  taken  its  toll  on 
SRO's.  San  Francisco's  federally 
funded  Yerba  Buena  urban  renewal 
project  wiped  out  almost  4,000 
residential  hotel  rooms  to  make  way 
for  the  the  Moscone  Convention 
Center  and  highrise  offices,  condo- 
miniums and  hotels  yet  to  come. 

In  1975  New  York  City  had  over 
50,000  low  cost  rooms  in  298  SRO 
hotels.  Today  that  number  stands 
at  less  than  12,000— a  loss  of  38,000 
rooms  — and  falling  due  to  lucrative 
local  tax  breaks  given  developers 
who  convert  SRO's  to  luxury  hous- 
ing. Coincidentally,  the  number  of 
homeless  people  on  New  York's 
streets  is  estimated  to  be  about 
36,000. 

As  housing  costs  soar  and  gov- 
ernment programs  are  cut  back, 
SRO's  can  be  purchased  and  reha- 
bilitated at  a  much  lower  cost  per 
unit  than  any  other  form  of  hous- 
ing, including  federally  subsidized 
HUD  Section  8  housing. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD) 
Section  8  rental  housing  program 
provides  private  developers  with  a 
federal  subsidy  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  rent  a  low 
income  person  can  afford  — $100- 
200/month  — and  the  actual  rent 
needed  to  pay  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  operation  (including  profit)  of 
the  building— as  much  as  $800- 
900/month.  This  subsidy  can  last 
20  years. 

Russell  Flynn,  President  of  TRI 
Realty  and  a  member  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Rent  Arbitration  Board,  is  a 
man  keenly  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  the  program.  Having 
done  a  Section  8  project  in  the 
Tenderloin  he  feels  that  "while  the 
program  may  produce  decent  hous- 
ing, it  actually  reduces  the  existing 
housing  stock,  produces  incredibly 
expensive  units  and  increases  sur- 
rounding land  and  housing  costs." 

When  Flynn  and  his  partners 
bought  the  Padre  Hotel  at  241 
Jones  Street  in  1979  it  had  been 
vacant  for  three  years.  To  bring  the 
100  room  hotel  up  to  code  as  a 
residential  hotel  would  have  cost 
$250,000  or  $2,500  per  unit.  There 
would  have  been  no  loss  of  rooms. 
Each  one  would  have  kept  its 
private  bathroom  and  money  would 
have  been  available  to  paint,  carpet 
and  repair  the  halls,  public  space 
and  lobby.  This  plan,  however,  did 
not  meet  HUD  "Minimum  Property 
Standards"  which  required  a  com- 
plete kitchen  and  bathroom  for  each 
unit. 

Flynn  proposed  converting  the 
Padre's  100  rooms  to  66  two-room 
studio  apartments  at  a  cost  of 


$750,000.  Besides  tripling  the  cost 
this  plan  would  have  cost  the  neigh- 
borhood 34  housing  units.  HUD 
rejected  this  alternative. 

What  HUD  finally  approved  was 
a  41  unit  project  at  a  cost  of  over 
$2.5  million.  In  order  to  meet 
HUD's  standards  the  owners  had  to 
destroy  59  housing  units  with 
private  baths  and  spend  ten  times 
the  money  needed  to  bring  it  up  to 
local  building  codes. 

In  an  article  he  wrote  for  San 
Francisco  Business  Magazine  in 
1981  Flynn  stated  his  belief  that  the 
Section  8  program  could  no  longer 
be  justified  in  its  present  form.  "If 
it  were  possible  to  restrict  use  of 
this  program  to  vacant  buildings, 


the  result  would  be  merely  ap- 
palling," Flynn  stated.  "If,  how- 
ever, these  new  Section  8  units 
come  from  rehabilitation  of  fully 
occupied  buildings,  the  results 
verge  on  malfeasance." 

That  same  year  Congress  finally 
changed  the  regulations  that  kept 
Section  8  subsidies  from  applying 
to  SRO's.  Ironically,  the  new  cost 
saving  regulations  were  placed  in 
limbo  by  a  Reagan  administration 
executive  order  preventing  federal 
agencies  from  writing  new  regula- 
tions. 

By  the  time  the  regulation  issue 
was  straightened  out  and  HUD  was 


about  to  accept  SRO's  as  eligible 
for  subsidies,  the  Reagan  admini- 
stration defunded  the  program. 

Despite  this  lack  of  interest  on 
the  federal  level,  some  city  and 
state  governments  are  stepping  in 
to  fill  part  of  the  void.  The  main 
reason  is  cost;  four  SRO  type  units 
can  be  rehabilitated  for  the  cost  of 
one  studio  apartment. 

With  so  many  of  these  hotels 
centrally  located  in  downtown 
neighborhoods  like  the  Tenderloin, 
South  of  Market,  and  Chinatown, 
the  cost  of  bringing  support  ser- 
vices—meals on  wheels,  visiting 
doctors  and  nurses  and  social 
workers  — into  the  hotels  is  margi- 
nal. With  these  additional  services 


residential  hotels  can  provide  a 
positive,  dignified  alternative  to  the 
expensive  institutionalization  of  the 
nation's  seniors,  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  and  home- 
less citizens. 

The  logic  of  this  approach  to  pre- 
serving affordable  housing  appeals 
to  people  across  a  broad  political 
spectrum.  For  example,  in  San 
Francisco  it  costs  less  than  $7.00  a 
night  to  house  a  homeless  person  in 
a  residential  hotel.  It  costs  $250.00 
per  night  to  jail  them  and  $500.00  a 
night  to  house  them  at  S.F.  General 
Hospital. 


Seniors  Fear 
Convention 

by  Sheila  Kolenc 

Imagine  you're  73  years  old  and 
live  in  a  concrete  tower.  There  are 
armed  guards  on  the  roof  and  on 
the  sidewalk  below.  The  bus  goes 
by  but  it  doesn  7  srop.  You  can  *t  get 
out.  Welcome  to  1984.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

Hotels,  restaurants  and  depart- 
ment stores  eagerly  await  the 
Democratic  Convention.  All  see  the 
one-week  event  as  a  marketing 
dream.  The  dream  has  become  a 
nightmare  for  those  whose  daily 
lives  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  disrupted  by  the  insurgence 
of  delegates,  tourists,  and  the 
extensive  security  force.  Those 
most  adversely  affected  are  over 
one-thousand  seniors  who  live  in 
the  five  apartment  towers  near  the 
Moscone  Center.  For  them,  the 
convention  has  meant  frustration, 
misinformation  and  anger. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secret  Service,  the  San  Francisco 
Police  Department  recently  con- 
vinced the  Board  of  Supervisors  to 
suspend  MUNI  bus  service  from 
Market  to  Harrison  Streets  for  the 
two  weeks  before  the  Convention. 

Not  only  will  the  buses  be  sus- 
pended, seniors  fear  that  they  will 
be  virtually  locked  in  their  homes 
because  of  the  security  suggestions 
of  the  SFPD.  Says  Klasky,  "There 
will  be  70  police  check  points  in  the 
area,  and  seniors  will  be  continually 
asked,  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
building,  questions  about  who  they 
are,  and  where  they  live."  The 
situation  may  intimidate  some  se- 
niors sufficiently  to  discourage 
them  from  leaving  their  rooms  in 
order  to  avoid  confrontation. 

"I  don't  want  to  live  with  a  CIA 
man  sitting  on  my  balcony,"  com- 
plained one  elderly  lady. 

Seniors  are  also  upset  about  the 
amount  of  money  being  spent  on 
the  Convention  when  there  is  not 
sufficient  money  for  housing.  There 
is  a  year  waiting  list  to  get  the 
needed  forms  to  apply  for  housing 
in  the  Senior  Towers, 

The  outcry  from  the  Senior 
community  was  so  loud  that  on  July 
7,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  re- 
evaluated their  resolution  to  accept 
the  Police  Department's  recom- 
mended security  precautions.  The 
Board  voted  to  allow  residents  and 
persons  with  business  in  the  area  to 
come  and  go  freely,  access  to  the 
Salvation  Army  Senior  Activities 
Center,  and  total  access  for  para- 
transit  vehicles. 

The  Board  urged  the  Mayor  to 
meet  again  with  residents  and 
representatives  of  housing,  health 
and  social  service  providers  no  later 
than  July  12,  to  require  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  to  provide 
shuttle  service  for  seniors,  to 
require  the  Police  Commission  to 
continue  the  foot  patrol,  and  to 
provide  a  community  liaison  within 
the  security  headquarters  to  be 
responsible  for  the  appropriate 
treatment  of  residents  and  workers 
in  the  convention  security  zone. 

The  decision  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  leaves  the  South  of 
Market  community  in  a  state  of 
confusion  about  their  neighborhood 
over  the  last  few  weeks.  Supervisor 
Hongisto  blames  the  concerns  on 
"a  bunch  of  activists  getting  them 
stirred  up,"  while  South  of  Market 
Grocery's  manager  Steve  Sears 
worries  that  his  only  customers  will 
be  police  and  secret  service  agents. 
"I  bought  ahead  for  this  because  of 
the  traffic  restrictions.  Now  that 
they  are  going  to  restrict  the 
pedestrian  traffic,  I'm  going  to 
have  a  serious  cash  flow  problem... 
The  police  have  everybody  so  ter- 
rified that  a  lot  of  seniors  are  scared 
to  go  out  of  their  houses.  " 


Residential  hotel  rooms  —  the  housing  of 
last  resort  for  some,  the  housing  of  choice  for 
others. 
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Girl  Can't  Help  It" 
Rocks  SOM 


No  long  speeches  interrupted  the 
lively  fund  raiser  thrown  by  Con- 
sumer Action  and  the  South  of 
Market  Alliance  on  June  27.  CA 
Co-Director  Ken  McEldowney 
summed  it  up  by  saying,  "It  was  a 
perfect  event.  Not  only  did  the 
beneficiaries  make  money,  but 
people  who  came  had  a  wonderful 
time." 

The  out-of-doors  party  held  at  the 
San  Francisco  Cultural  Center  at- 
tracted over  100  people,  many  of 
whom  never  left  the  dance  floor 
except  to  refill  their  glasses  and 
food  plates.  The  '60's  music  of 
"Girl  Can't  Help  It"  proved  to  be 
just  what  the  crowd  wanted  to  hear. 

The  fund  raiser's  earnings  were 
split  between  CA  and  SOMA, 
marking  CA's  13th  Anniversary 
and  honoring  SOMA  for  its  work  in 
securing  $5  million  from  the  Re- 
development Agency  for  low  and 
moderate  income  housing  in  the 
South  of  Market. 

The   benefit   attracted   a  wide 


by  Sheila  Kolenc 

range  of  people:  public  officials, 
legislators  and  many  residents. 
Showing  their  gratitude  for  the 
work  SOMA  has  done,  Regina 
Sneed  from  San  Francisco  Tomor- 
row presented  CA  Co-Director  and 
SOMA  staff  member,  Kay  Pacht- 
ner,  a  plaque  of  appreciation  for  her 
work  on  land  use  issues  in  the 
South  of  Market.  Pachtner  is  a 
strong  opponent  of  building  a 
stadium  south  of  Market,  and  has 
opposed  other  land  use  plans  which 
would  interrupt  the  lives  of  those 
who  live  here. 

CA  and  SOMA  promised  to  have 
a  lively  event  and  that  is  what  they 
delivered.  Expressing  her  delight 
over  the  party,  Kathleen  Connell  of 
SOMA  stated,  "It's  refreshing  to 
come  to  a  fund-raising  event  where 
you  feel  it's  more  than  just  another 
stop  on  the  cocktail  circuit.  People 
were  having  an  exceptionally  good 
time  because  of  the  band  and  the 
festive  atmosphere.  It  reflected  the 
vitality  of  the  South  of  Market 
Community." 


Ten  Hot  Spots 

for  Inner  City  Eating  by  Wade  Hudson 


Within  walking  distance  of  Pow- 
ell and  Market,  a  wide  array  of  the 
fine  international  cuisine  for  which 
San  Francisco  is  reknowned  can  be 
found.  Described  below,  in  alpha- 
betical order,  are  ten  we  recom- 
mend. 

Arturo's 

253  Leavenworth 
776-1282 

Mon.-Sat.,  9am-8pm 

Straight-ahead,  solid  Mexican  is 
the  order  of  the  day  at  Arturo's, 
located  in  the  middle  of  the  Ten- 
derloin. The  only  spot  on  the  street 
with  a  brand  new  paint  job,  the 
narrow  Arturo's  is  easily  missed  by 
passers-by.  But  the  grapevine 
brings  regulars  who  keep  coming 
back,  pleased  with  its  nutritious 
Mexican  dishes.  Breakfast  specials 


include  huevos  rancheros  with  rice, 
beans  and  tortillas  for  $2.05,  and  its 
lunch  specials  include  chicken  en- 
chiladas with  rice,  beans  and  salad 
for  $2.55.  But  the  house  speciality 
is  a  variety  of  "superburritos 
stuffed  with  rice,  beans,  lettuce  and 
beef  or  chicken"  for  $2.10. 

Garden  Juice  Bar 
10  Mason  Street 
781-8450 

Mon.-Fri.  7:30am-3:30pm;  Sat., 
10am-3 :30pm. 

When  it  comes  to  bountiful  deli 
sandwiches,  the  Garden  Juice  Bar 
is  strictly  top  of  the  line.  Their 
sandwiches,  which  generally  sell 
for  less  than  $3.00,  have  such 
generous  portions  many  people 
simolv  order  half  a  sandwich*.  Their 

continued  next  column 


We,  of  the  Gray  Panther  "Cheap 
and  Nutritious"  project,  have  deve- 
loped recipes  to  meet  our  nutri- 
tional needs  that  require  only  a  hot 
plate  or  no  cooking  at  all.  They  are 
complete,  one-plate  meals  and  cost 
between  $.35  and  $.75  per  serving. 

Here  are  two  such  recipes. 

SPLIT  PEA  SOUP  WITH  BROWN 
RICE 

Makes  4-6  servings  at  about  $.25 
each. 

2  med.  onions,  finely  chopped 
4  cloves  garlic,  chopped 

1  T.  veg.  oil 

3  c.  split  peas,  soaked  in  water  to 
cover  for  at  least  3  hrs. 

4  c.  chicken  or  beef  stock,  or  water 

1  bay  leaf 

Va  t.  rosemary 
V2  t.  oregano 
'/«  t.  cumin 

2  c.  cooked  brown  rice 
6  oz.  tofu,  cubed 

In  the  soup  pot,  saute  onion  and 
garlic  in  oil.  Add  peas,  stock,  and 
seasonings.  Simmer  until  soup  is  of 
a  puree  consistency.  Stir  in  cooked 


rice  and  tofu.  For  an  added  treat, 
put  a  slice  of  your  favorite  cheese  in 
the  bottom  of  bowl  before  pouring 
in  hot  soup.  Delicious! 

CURRIED  FISH  SALAD 

1  15  oz.  can  mackerel,  drained  and 
rinsed  to  remove  excess  salt 

Vt  c.  currants  or  raisins 

Va  c.  minced  parsley 

Vi  c.  chopped  green  onion  with 

some  tops 
'/a  c.  sunflower  seeds 

2  T.  lemon  juice 

1  Vz  T.  curry  powder 

'/<  c.  mayonnaise 

1-2  cloves  garlic,  minced 

In  a  bowl  combine  mackerel, 
currants  or  raisins,  parsley,  onion, 
seeds,  and  garlic.  Mix  well.  Com- 
bine mayo,  oil,  lemon  juice  and 
curry  powder.  Add  to  fish  mixture 
and  chill  at  least  one  hour.  Serve 
with  whole  wheat  bread  or  whole 
wheat  crackers,  or  on  a  lettuce  leaf. 

Makes  3  servings  at  about  $.50 
each. 


Hot  Spots 

fresh-squeezed  juice  and  natural 
fruit  drinks  hit  the  spot  on  warm 
San  Francisco  afternoons.  And 
sports  fans  can  always  catch  up  on 
gossip  and  tips  concerning  home 
town  teams.  The  hardworking  staff 
is  never  too  busy  to  trade  the  latest 
rumors  and  reactions.  Don't  let  the 
long  lunch-time  line  needlessly 
discourage  you;  it  moves  quickly. 

German  Cook  Restaurant 
612  O'Farrell 
776-9022 

Tues.-Sat.  4:30-9:30 

A  small  intimate  place  with  a 
counter,  booths  and  tables.  Beer 
mugs  adorn  the  walls,  of  course, 
and  the  staff  is  friendly,  efficient 
and  a  rather  interesting  collection 
of  characters,  most  of  whom  have 
distinct  German  accents.  Red  cab- 
bage is  a  house  specialty,  with  a 
taste  that  lingers.  Each  day  fea- 
tures a  different  choice  of  two 
dinner  specials,  usually  for  $4.95, 
ranging  from  calf  liver  Bavarian 
style  to  roast  chicken  to  stuffed 
cabbage.  Sausage  dinners  are  $4.75 
and  sauerbraten  (marinated  beef) 
$6.95.  If  and  when  the  price  is 
right,  this  spot  is  hot. 

Half  Shell 

64  Rausch  (off  Folsom,  Bet.  7th  and 

8th  Streets) 

552-7677 

Mon.-Thur.,  llam-lOpm;  Fri., 
llpm-lOpm;  Sat.,  6pm-10pm 

This  converted  South  of  Market 
redwood  warehouse  offers  a  most 
appealing  physical  environment  to 
explore  when  eating  out  in  the 
Central  City.  Two  elaborate  water- 
falls sculpted  out  of  metal  and  lots 
of  large  plants  greet  patrons  in  the 
passage-way.  Weather  permitting, 
tables  outside  allow  for  dining 
under  the  sound  of  rushing  water. 
With  the  exception  of  a  glaring, 
faddish  pink  neon  light,  the  inside 
decor  is  also  tastefully  designed. 
The  menu,  of  course,  features 
seafood,  which  is  generally  well- 
prepared,  and  the  prices  range 
from  moderate  (Linguini,  $5.95)  to 
expensive  (Combination  Creole, 
$11.95). 


Hamburger  Mary's 
1582  Folsom 
626-5767 

Everyday,  10:00am-l  :30am 

A  classic  San  Francisco  scene, 
complete  with  all  sorts  of  memora- 
bilia on  the  walls,  loud  music,  video 
games,  and  cream  for  coffee  served 
in  baby  bottles.  One  of  the  most 
popular  restaurants  in  the  Central 
City.  Excellent  food,  average  prices 
(a  hefty  mushroom  burger  costs 
$4.85).  Salads  and  soups  are  parti- 
cularly well-prepared.  Staff  is 
friendly  and  always  colorfully  at- 
tired. Especially  on  weekends, 
waiting  can  be  lengthy  but  the 
standing-room-only  bar  offers  am- 
ple entertainment  in  the  meantime. 

Lafayette  Cafe 
250  Hyde 
441-4884 

Everyday  7 :00am -9 :30pm,  except 
Thursday 

An  Ail-American  cafe  run  by 
Jack  Chow,  a  personable  Chinese 
man  very  proud  of  his  food  and  his 
prices.  Strictly  meat  and  potatoes  — 
mashed,  with  gravy.  His  clientele, 
mostly  regulars,  give  a  good  feel  for 
what  the  Tenderloin  is  really  like. 
Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread, 
tea  and  dessert,  as  well  as  the  main 
course,  potatoes,  and  vegetable. 
The  salad  is  a  bit  bland,  being  the 
basic  iceberg,  tomato  and  dressing, 
but  the  bread  pudding  offers  an 
excellent  option  for  dessert.  Dinner 
prices  ranging  from  $3.10  for 
Turkey  ala  King  to  $3.60  for 
Chicken  Fried  Steak  to  $5.65  for 
Prime  Rib,  offer  what  is  probably 
the  best  bargain  in  town. 

Lineup 

398  Seventh  Street 
861-2887 

Sun.-Thurs.,  5 :30pm- 10: 30pm;  Fri. 
&  Sat.,  5:30pra-l  1:00pm 

Possibly  the  best  Mexican  res- 
taurant in  San  Francisco,  hidden 
away  in  an  inconspicuous  spot 
across  from  the  Hall  of  Justice, 
which  gave  it  its  name.  Specialties 
include  a  crab  enchilada,  chicken 
mole,  and  a  ceviche  appetizer. 
Prices  are  somewhat  above  average 
(chile  relleno  dinner,  $5.75),  but 
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Kaussen 

continued  from  page  3 

"I  was  told  four  different  stor- 
ies," she  recalls.  "Finally,  they 
said  the  check  was  ready.  I  waited 
2lA  hours  in  the  office,  and  they 
Still  owe  me  $100." 

Harry  Alexander  had  a  similar 
experience;  he's  still  owed  $500  in 
vacation  pay.  "One  day  they  hire 
you,  one  day  they  fire  you,  and 
you're  never  sure  you'll  get  your 
check,"  he  complains. 

Jack  Allen  of  Local  14  describes 
his  dealings  with  company  officials 
so  far  as  "an  exercise  in  futility," 
and  accuses  them  of  stalling.  "This 
is  one  of  the  most  incredible  stories 
I've  ever  encountered— blatant  an- 
ti-unionism, gross  misuse  of  the 
workers,  and  all  by  a  man  who's 


an  ex-accountant.  "It  might  be 
delinquent  loans,  PG&E,  payroll 
taxes.  We  were  living  from  one 
crisis  to  the  next  while  I  was 
there." 

Rents  aren't  the  direct  source  of 
Kaussen 's  wealth  but  rather  are  a 
means  of  obtaining  wealth  from 
another  source:  banks.  Kaussen 
sets  his  rents  high  — 20  to  20 
percent  above  comparable  units  in 
the  area— as  a  way  of  inflating  the 
apparent  value  of  his  buildings.  By 
increasing  their  paper  value,  he  is 
able  to  get  larger  loans  on  the 
buildings  than  he  could  otherwise 
obtain. 

Kaussen  has  loans  on  most  of  his 


Workers  and  tenants  demonstrated  outside  Kaussen 's  S.F.  office 


supposed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  West  Germany." 

He  is  unimpressed  by  the  com- 
pany's claims  of  financial  difficulty. 
"I  think  it's  a  lot  of  baloney,"  he 
told  us.  "This  is  a  classic  Guenter 
Kaussen  move.  Any  time  his  wor- 
kers start  talking  about  unionizing, 
he  pulls  the  money  out  of  that  part 
of  his  operation  and  forces  layoffs. 
After  the  union  drive  fades,  the 
money  comes  back  in." 

Mike  Pfleeger,  one  of  the  laid-off 
workers,  agrees.  "He  always  comes 
up  with  money  when  he  has  to,  but 
his  workers  and  tenants  are  always 
second.  He's  paying  some  very 
high-priced  lawyers,  and  I  bet  you 
he  pays  them  on  time." 

It's  not  hard  for  Kaussen  to  claim 
a  shortage  of  ready  money,  because 
the  San  Francisco  operation  runs  on 
a  negative  cash  flow:  the  income 
from  rents  is  less  than  the  bills  that 
have  to  be  paid.  One  former 
accountant  estimates  an  average 
income  of  $600,000-$750,000  a 
month  from  his  San  Francisco 
buildings  versus  expenses  of  $1  to 
$1.1  million. 

The  enterprise  is  kept  afloat  by 
periodic  injections  of  money  from 
other  parts  of  the  Kaussen  empire. 
The  money  goes  to  pay  '  'whoever  is 
screaming  loudest,"  according  to 


San  Francisco  buildings  from  some 
of  the  most  prestigious  lending 
institutions  in  the  area.  In  many 
cases,  the  total  amount  of  loans  out 
on  a  building  exceeds  the  actual 
assessed  value  of  that  building. 

The  high  rents  result  in  a  very 
large  vacancy  rate,  a  huge  turnover 
and  an  unbelievable  number  of 
evictions.  Anyone  who  can't  pay 
the  rent  and  tries  the  same  tech- 
nique that  Kaussen  uses  on  his 
creditors  quickly  finds  himself  out 
on  the  streets,  as  some  400  Kaus- 
sen tenants  did  last  year. 

But,  of  course,  for  the  high  rents 
they  are  paying,  tenants  get  won- 
derful service,  right? 

"People  living  in  his  buildings, 
they  go  through  hell,"  says  Harry 
Alexander,  who  worked  as  a  painter 
in  the  El  Cerrito  Apartments, 
where  the  two  elevators  have  been 
out  of  service  since  March.  "What 
really  got  me  was  to  see  the  old 
people,  senior  citizens,  going  up 
and  down  stairs  with  their  gro- 
ceries, eight  or  nine  floors." 

In  February,  a  young  Vietnamese 
child  was  crushed  to  death  playing 
in  one  of  the  El  Cerrito  elevators. 

Joe  Gaynor  has  been  a  tenant  in 
the  El  Cerrito  since  December 
1983.  Because  he  has  a  back 
problem,  he  was  allowed  to  move 


from  his  seventh-floor  apartment  to 
the  third  floor  after  the  elevators 
were  put  out  of  use. 

A  flood  in  the  building  some- 
where above  his  apartment  left  two 
inches  of  water  on  the  floor, 
shorted-out  the  light  over  his 
kitchen  table,  and  brought  up 
bubbles  in  the  wall.  "That's  a  good 
way  for  my  ceiling  to  cave  in,"  he 
commented.  "I  told  the  manager. 
He  said,  I'll  come  fix  it.'  That  was 
three  weeks  ago." 

The  light  hasn't  been  fixed 
either,  and  Gaynor  has  decided  to 
withhold  his  rent  until  repairs  are 
made. 

"The  main  problem  here  is  the 
elevator,"  he  says,  "but  there's 
lots  of  small  things  that  add  up  to 
big  things.  I've  had  rats  and  mice. 
My  paintwork  is  chipped.  My  oven 
light  is  faulty.  You  tell  them,  and 
maybe  a  year  from  now  you'll  get  it 
done." 

"Another  thing  is  that  I  know  I 
won't  get  my  deposit  back.  My 
friend  moved  out  because  of  the 
elevators,  and  he  didn't.  Nobody 

does." 

Ruth  Wildman,  a  former  building 
manager  for  Kaussen  confirms  that 
tenants  "never  can  get  their  secu- 
rity deposit  back  unless  they  fight 
like  hell.  He  hopes  they'll  forget 
about  it." 

Kaussen,  who  has  no  partners 
and  runs  his  vast  empire  from  a 
fortress-like  building  in  Cologne, 
keeps  tight  control  of  what  happens 
in  his  San  Francisco  domain.  Ac- 
cording to  ex-accountant  Van  Stav- 
ren,  "every  piece  of  paper  that 
went  in  and  out  of  that  office  was 
photocopied  and  sent  to  him.  There 
were  mail  bills  in  excess  of  $1500  a 
month  from  sending  paperwork  to 
Germany." 

Recently,  Kaussen  s  visits  to  San 
Francisco  have  been  infrequent, 
but  there  have  been  periods  over 
the  past  eighteen  months  when  he 
has  been  through  twice  a  month. 
Survivors   of   those    visits  recall 


weekend-long  sessions  running 
from  eight  each  morning  to  the 
early  hours  of  the  next  day,  with 
scarcely  a  break  allowed. 

"He  would  treat  you  terribly.  He 
had  no  respect  for  any  employee," 
says  Van  Stavren.  On  one  occasion, 
when  she  wanted  to  visit  her 
mother,  who  had  just  had  a  heart 
attack,  Kaussen  tried  to  physically 
bar  her  path  out  of  the  office. 

The  strains  of  this  routine  took 
their  toll;  few  of  the  office  staff 
lasted  more  than  three  to  six 
months.  "It  interfered  with  your 
private  life  too  much.  You  had  no 
life  at  all  other  than  Guenter 
Kaussen,"  says  Van  Stavren.  Ruth 
Wildman  remembers  "the  lowest 
morale  I've  ever  seen  anywhere  in 
an  organization." 

On  a  visit  in  February,  when  he 
was  acting  "real  weird,"  according 
to  one  observer,  he  abruptly  fired 
the  entire  accounting  staff. 

He  treats  his  workers,  says  ex- 
employee  Mike  Pfleeger,  "like 
dirt." 

Guenter  Kaussen  has  no  shor- 
tage of  enemies.  He  has  had  his 
house  bombed  in  Germany,  he's 
been  screamed  at  on  the  picket  line 
and  been  pilloried  in  the  press.  But 
the  real  question  is:  What  can  be 
done  about  him? 

Former  maintenance  worker  and 
pro-union  activist  Carl  Anderson 
hopes  that  the  workers  and  the 
tenants  can  link  together.  "I  think 
it's  very  important  that  we  reach 
out  and  tie  the  issue  of  workers' 
rights  with  tenants'  rights." 

Rebecca  Crane  doesn't  know 
exactly  what  can  be  done  but  she 
has  her  fantasy: 

"I  don't  think  he  should  be 
allowed  in  this  city.  It's  one  thing 
for  him  to  treat  business  people 
that  way  because  we  can  get  our 
business  elsewhere,  but  the  way  he 
treats  his  tenants  and  employees  is 
something  else.  I  really  wish  there 
was  a  way  we  could  ban  him  from 
operating  in  the  city." 


Ten  Hot  Restaurants 


continued  from  page  14 

this  is  the  place  to  go  to  get  an 
exquisite  Mexican  dinner.  Their 
margueritas  can't  be  beat. 

Little  Henry's 
955  Larkin 
776-1757 

Mon.-Sat.,  ll:00am-10:00pm 

An  Italian  restaurant  owned  and 
operated  by  a  family  of  Vietnamese 
refugees  whose  father  paid  his  dues 
in  cooking  school  and  some  of  the 
finest  restaurants  in  North  Beach. 
The  atmosphere  is  a  bit  cold,  but 
take  the  food  and  put  it  in  your 
favorite  fancy  Italian  eating  place 
and  most  people  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  tell  the  difference. 
Prices  are  reasonable  (Lasagne 
dinner,  $4.25). 

Racha  Cafe 
807  Ellis  Street 
885-0725 

Mon.-Sat.,  llam-9pm 

Another  surprising  Tenderloin 
hole-in-the-wall  is  the  often-crowd- 
ed Racha  Cafe,  specializing  in  Thai 
food.  Hidden  away  on  a  storefront- 
free  stretch  of  Ellis  between  Van 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  TELEPHONE 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  941 02  415-673-2332 
TolWraa  reservations  USA  (800)  227-4074;  California  (800)  622-0873 


ARTURO'S 

AUTHENTIC  MEXICAN  FOOD 
253  LEAVENWORTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SUPERBURRITOS 
5CK  OFF  with  this  coupon 

On  any  purchase  of  $5.00  or  more. 
One  coupon  per  customer  only. 
Valid  thru  August  15. 


Ness  and  Polk,  the  Racha  is  usually 
buzzing  with  satisfied  customers 
comfortably  squeezed  together  in  a 
cordial  environment.  Spicy  chicken 
with  hot  chili  peppers  and  bamboo 
shoots  ($4.35)  is  the  house's  most 
popular  specialty.  Curry  of  the  day 
($3.15)  and  beef  with  broccoli  (over 
rice,  $3.25,  ala  carte,  $4.30)  indi- 
cate the  variety  and  reasonable 
prices  on  the  menu.  And  be  sure  to 
be  adventurous  and  check  out  some 
of  their  Thai  coffee  — it's  quite 
unique,  and  tasty. 

Sai's  Vietnamese  Restaurant 

491  Ellis 

928-5788 

Everyday,  10am- 10pm 

After  a  somewhat  slow  start, 
Sai's  has  definitely  got  its  act 
together,  offering  a  long,  top-flight 
menu  of  traditional  Vietnamese 
dishes.  Lunch  specials  include  fried 
rice  with  shrimp  ($1.95)  and  lamb 
stew  noodles  ($2.50).  Other  recom- 
mended regular  dishes  include 
shrimp/crab/pork/noodle  soup 
($2.95)  and  fish  in  clay  pot  over  rice 
($4.50).  A  great  place  to  investigate 
the  Vietnamese  style  of  cooking. 
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TENDERLOIN  STREET  POEM 

Drunken  priests 
Sleeping  in  doorways 
Vomit  on  vestments 
Smelling  like  Hell. 

See  Naked  Daughters  of  God 
for  25  cents  a  peek. 

Temple  prostitutes  Copping 
A  Tenderloin  Bribe 
to  look  the  Other  Way. 

Satanic  Uniformed  Robots 
ejaculating  leaden 
Visas  to  Heaven. 
At  least  in  Lebanon 
Death  is  Quick: 
Here  they  Massacre  Thousands 
with  the  ART 
of  Slow  Torture. 

The  World  doesn't  Care  — 

Why  isn't  there  an 
Official  Inquiry 
into  the  Absence  of 
The  Sons  of  God? 

Vampire  Priests  bleeding  the  poor 
at  Blood  Plasma  Churches  — 
THIS  is  my  body, 
this  is  my  Blood. 
Condominium  Converts  Burn 
the  incense  of  Unanswered  Prayers. 

Praise  the  Lord  — 
Especially'the  Landlord! 

In  MOney  We  Trust! 

Polyglot  Babylon 
Home  of  the  Homeless, 
Holy  Harlots 
Selling  forbidden  fruit. 

Skyscraper  Tombstones 
Marking  Corporate  Murder 

Towering  Erections 
Symbols  of  Manhood 

(or  just  symbols  of  Hoods) 

Thrusting,  Pulsating,  Probing 
Advancing  into  the  Sacred 

Mystery  of  the  Mayor's 
Tenderloin. 

That  pipsqueak 

Holy  Spirit 
Better  never  come  near 

the  Cross-Roads 
Of  Whores  —  Pushers  Streets, 

the  Eye  of  the  Storm. 

Lion  of  Morningstar 


PASSAGES 

Often 

he  stumbles  down  the  wrong  passageway 
so  that 

he  is  detained,  sidetracked,  and  humiliated. 
She 

has  no  real  complaints  .  .  . 

she's  never  been  attacked 
or  victimized 
and  she  has  a  steady  job  .  .  . 
but,  she  can't  seem  to  deal 

with  the  endless  boredom. 

The  old  man 
sits  in  his  room    unable  to  move. 
After  a  hard,  long  life 

he  is  imprisoned  by  Emphysema  and  Arthritis. 
He  is  poor .  .  .  and  he  advises  people 
not  to  get  old. 

The  boy  is  depressed. 

For  the  most  part,  he  is  like  the  others 
but,  in  his  sameness  he  is  different 
(because)  he  still  hears  the  screaming. 

Lee  Balan 


The  Tenderloin  Writers  Workshop  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  7  p.m.  at  Hospitality 
House,  146  Leavenworth.  It  is  free  and  open  to 
anyone. 


WALKING  THE  STREET 

Walking  discovering  the  ones 

within  the  Tenderloin  district 
Social  figures  rarely  seen 

supposedly  a  red  light  district 
Many  are  left  abandoned,  wanting 

affection,  a  kind  word 
Few  are  sociable 

Some  express  no  sympathy  at  all. 
Some  believe  they  are  excluded 

by  society's  policies 
Educational  background  often 

plain  old  mother's  wit 
Street  folks  still  provide 

necessities  one  to  another 
Street  folks  unfortunate 

situations  block  doorways  and  alleys 
Ladies  often  abandoned  services 

are  rendered  by  street  persons 
Poets  lingering  enlightening  minds 

of  dismantled  thoughts 
Praise  directed  at  projects  which 

cater  to  the  people's  needs 
Must  be  able  to  balance  life 

scales  realistically  to  exist 
Beware  observe  many  have 

passed  through  this  wilderness 
Observe  the  red  light  flashing 

by  could  make  life  disruptive 
Troublesome  areas  still  exist 

People  fighting  presidential  budget  cuts 
But  yet  somebody  within  still 

hears  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul 

Ezekiel  Lee  Johnathan  Ward 


He  froths,  spittle  dribbles  down, 
bellows  threats,  brandishes  the  bomb. 
Astride  the  world  a  pigmy  mouthing 
inanities,  posturing,  threatening,  cavorting. 
Can  one  old  small  monster,  narcissistic, 
set  the  world  aflame;  push  a  button  release 
a  holocaustic  cataclysm?  Hurl  destruction, 
death,  the  end  of  dreams  and  yearnings,  halt  life's 

function, 

magnified  by  pretension,  bolstered 

by  ignorance,  voicing  obscene  intentions. 

We  scoff  unbelieving.  It  can  never  be 

Answers  Hitler's  ghost:  "It  nearly  was,  soon  'twill  be." 

Reuben  Barr 


mm 
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THE  UNDERCLASS  ENRAGED 

The  Underclass  enraged 
Like  a  kettle  on  the  boil 
Cannot  be  kept  encaged 
Nor  from  fire  does  it  recoil 
The  unemployed  reserved 
The  lumpenproletariat  will 
Give  the  state  what  it  deserves 
They  will  destroy  and  bury  it! 

We've  been  disregarded 
In  the  land  that  has  so  much 
And  the  warehouses  are  guarded 
Full  of  food  we  cannot  touch 
Left  to  starve  and  freeze 
Harrassed  at  the  constable's  whim 
We  suffer  from  disease 
And  our  bodies  become  slim 

You  walk  a  hair-thin  line 

You  demons  of  the  dollar 

But  we  will  not  resign 

To  our  wretched  lives  of  squalor 

Your  methods  are  abhorrent 

But  you  cannot  repulse 

This  mighty  raging  torrent 

It  will  crush  your  limbs  &  skulls! 

The  rich  man's  days  are  numbered 
They'll  fall  before  our  wrath 
Undeterred  &  unencumbered 
We'll  kill  all  who  block  our  path! 

This  system  that  wastes  labor 
Is  destined  to  give  way 
To  one  of  "Love  thy  neighbor" 
Of  the  circle  'round  the  "A" 


THE  HUMAN  KIND 

The  explosion  rocked  my  mind 

Is  this  what  to  expect  from  human  kind 

A  weapon  to  destroy  our  earth 

Out  of  these  ashes  to  become  rebirth 

A  life  we  were  given  to  do  or  die 

Can't  we  even  make  them  hear  our  cry 

Alj  we  want  is  to  rock  this  place 

Not  to  watch  it  blow  into  outer  space 

No  chances  for  a  quick  escape 

No  time  to  rewind  the  human  tape 

I  cried  stop;  no  answer  came 

Now  the  earth  is  gone;  are  the  Russians  to  blame? 

So  this  is  what  came  from  the  human  brain 

Is  it  time  to  start  over  and  do  it  again 

Lifeless  for  so  many  years 

Total  destruction  by  protecting  our  fears 

Still  spinning  and  churning  through  my  mind 

Is  there  still  hope  for  the  human  kind? 


Lisa  Ling 


SONG  OF  THE  DOPE  PEDDLER 

When  the  whole  darn  world  is  dreary 
And  with  life  you  cannot  cope 
Overwhelmed  by  all  the  hard  sell 
Weary  of  the  old  "Soft  Soap" 

When  you've  got  the  off-beat  notion 
That  you're  coming  off  the  wall 
Try  a  snifter  of  my  potion 
Float  upon  a  crystal  ball 

Fill  your  pockets  from  my  pantry 
Light  your  fires  with  my  flint 
See  the  rockets  —  red  and  yellow 
How  they  dazzle,  how  they  glint 

Be  you  weary  of  war  fever 

Of  catastrophic  news 

You're  a  victim  like  John  Cheever 

Of  the  catatonic  blues 

Get  addicted  to  the  thrills 
Of  my  angel  dust  &  pills 

It's  a  never  ending  high 
In  that  multi-colored  sky 

I  can  guarantee  supply 
In  that  sweet  by  and  by 

Anna  Krivonic 


if 


Jeff  Houston 


PROFESSOR 
HUMBUG  j 


IN  HIS   FOURTH  LECTURE 


SAYS 


f>*#> 


THE  WORLD  ain't  ROUND  ITSCROOKED 


You  gotta  be  square  to  stay  on  TOP 
You  gotta  be  fair  before  you  STOP 
The  money  game  is  hard  to  BEAT 
Know  the  rules  before  you  CHEAT 


<?<? 


4. 


Professor  Humbug 


The  Salmon  lays  a  thousand  eggs  at  once 
The  Little  Hen  cacJUes^  and  lays   just  one 
Salmon  eggs  are  a  hundred  for  a  dime 
For  Hen  eggs  a  dime  will  get  you  one 

It  pays  to  Advertise 


333  KEARNY  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94108  •  415/788-6388 


A  Co-ed  Co-op  at 
The  Heart  of  the  City 


•  private  rooms 

•  downtown  location 

•  commuter  connections 

•  2  fine  meals  dally 

•  weekly  maid  service 

•  snack  canteen 

•  2  spacious  lounges 

(smoking  &  non-smoklngi 

•  sun  deck  •  laundry  facilities 

•  option  to  participate 

In  management  process 

•  24-hour  desk  service 


accomodations  for  single  women 

for  single  men 
for  parent  with  onechild 

Alitor 
$336  —  386  per  Month 
or  $100  per  Week 

Civic  Center  Residence 

44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 


rooms  available  at  the 

AARTI  COOPERATIVE 
HOTEL 
391  Leavenworth 

•  a  40  room  recently  renovated  residential 
hotel 

•  three  community  rooms  with  kitchens 

•  award-winning  roof  garden 

•  working  towards  Co-op  self  management 

•  each  resident  expected  to  put  five  hours  per 
week  into  Co-op  work 

•  $  169  per  month  rent. 

For  more  information,  call  776-2151  or 
928-9699 


GREG'S 

CLEANING 

SERVICE 


House  &  Office  Cleaning 
Reasonable  Rates 
885-9555,  x  150 


—DR.  ORWITZ  -  DENTIST— i 

NO  APPOINTMENT  NECESSARY 
BRIDGEWORK  -  FILLINGS 

PLATES  MADE  IN  1  DAY 

EXTRACTIONS 
PLATES  REPAIRED 

WHILE  YOU  WAIT 


SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

NOTICE    UNION  MEMBERS 

COVER£:>  UNDER  YOUR  UNION 

Asr  about  rioicki-  nis 

DENTAL  PLAN:  SIMPLY  BRING 

SOnOR-DQ.7  PROt.RAK  PARTICIPANT 

IN  THE  FORMS  FURNISHED 

C»  SPONSORED 

BY  YOUR  EMPLOYER 

KED1-CAL  ACCEPTED 


FR£E  PARKING 
Missior  at   7ch  Lot  Next  to  Post  Office. 
Obtair.  Ticket  at   Dr.  Orvit?  Office. 


DR.  S.  D.  ORWITZ 

1033  MARKET  ST. 


Between  6th  &  7th  Sts. 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop 

250  Hyde  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 
Telephone:  (41.5)441-4884 
Jack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 
Hours:  Open  everyday  from  7:00  a.m.  to 
9:30  p.m.  except  Thursday 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.50  CROSS  RIB  $2.90 

$5.65  PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

$3.60  CHICKEN  FRIED  STEAK  $3.00 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 

$3.35  HAM  STEAK  WITH  FRUIT  $2.75 

$3.60  VEAL  CUTLETS  $3.00 

$3.20  SAUSAGE  WITH  FRUIT  $2.60 

$3.60  PORK  CHOPS  $3.00 

$3.35  WESTERN  OMELETTE  $2.75 

$3.15  LIVER  &  ONIONS  $2.55 

$3.35  GROUND  ROUND  STEAK  $2.75 

$3.15  ROAST  CHICKEN  $2.55 


MONDAY 

$3.10              TURKEY  ALA  KING  $2.50 

$3.50                    POT  ROAST  $2.90 

$3.55            ROAST  LOIN  OF  PORK  $2.95 

TUESDAY 

$3.35                    BEEF  STEW  $2.75 

$3.35                      TURKEY  $2.75 

WEDNESDAY 

$3.55                   SHORT  RIBS  $2.95 

$3.35             STUFF  BELL  PEPPER  $2.75 

FRIDAY 

$3.50                 CORNED  BEEF  $2.90 

$3.35                    BAKE  HAM  $2.75 

$3.35                     CODFISH  $2.75 

SATURDAY 

$3.35                      TURKEY  $2.75 

$5.65                     PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

SUNDAY 

$3.35               TENDERLOIN  TIPS  $2.75 

$5.6$                    PRIME  RIB  $5.05 

$3.55                  BAR  BQ  PORK  $2.95 

Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  and  dessert 
WINE  OR  BEER  $1.00 
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South  of  Market:  The  Pressure  Mounts 

16  million  square  feet  of  high  rise  office 
space  will  be  built  in  the  South  of  Market  by 
1987. 


More  Than  16  Million 
Square  Feet! 

The  following  Is  a  select  list  of 
office  buildings  completed  In  the 
upper  South  of  Market  area,  as  well 
as  buildings  under  construction  or 
currently  planned.  The  pre-1983 
buildings  come  from  Department 
of  City  Planning  records;  the  re- 
maining come  from  various  real 
estate  sources,  with  dates  and 
floor  areas  subject  to  change. 


TOTAL 
FLOOR 

BUILDING  DATE  STORIES  AREA 


Standard  Oil. 
555  Market 

1965 

22 

336.000 

Pacific  Telephone. 
686  Folsom 

1965 

13 

492.000 

POSE.  245  Market 

1968 

17 

342.000 

Bechtel  1. 
50Baale 

1968 

23 

706.000 

PG&E.  77  Beale 

1970 

32 

907.000 

Metropolitan  Ufa. 
425  Market 

1973 

38 

1.100.000 

Tlshman-Cahlll 

1973 

38 

1.041.000 

Pacific  Telephone, 

S.IIU  V  ruiiUiii 

1973 

9 

213,000 

?ii  Main 
c  1 1  main 

IS  f  i 

If 

JB2.UUU 

ctunrlirtl  fill  II 

575  Market 

10 

elf.  rt/in 

One  Market  Plaza 
Spear  St.  Tower 
Del  Monte  Tower 

1976 

43 
21 

1.710.000 

Bechtel  II. 

45  Framonl 

1977 

34 

685.000 

M  Aralhon 

595  Market 

1070 

ii 

•j  1 

ici  AAA 

Bechtel.  333  Market 

1979 

33 

600.600 

Borel.  180  Howard 

1980 

13 

223.208 

150  Spear 

1982 

20 

330.300 

Ecker  Square. 
25  Jessie 

1983 

18 

110.000 

Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  101  Market 

1983 

12 

640.000 

Pacific  Gateway, 
201  Mission 

1983 

30 

571.000 

Five  Fremont  Center 

1983 

43 

843.000 

101  Mission 

1983 

20 

219.350 

100  Spear 

1983 

22 

214.000 

160  Spear 

1984 

19 

306.500 

201  Spaar 

1985 

18 

232.000 

135  Main 

1986 

22 

300.000 

71  Stevenson 

1986 

23 

395.800 

151  Mission 

1986 

KM 

215.000 

455  Market 

1986 

23 

316.000 

301  Howard 

1986 

23 

316.501 

49  Stevenson 

1987 

23 

160.000 

90  New  Montgomery 

1987 

15 

160.500 

One  Anthony 

1987 

M7A 

480.000 

315  Howard 

1987 

N/A 

350.000 

San  Francisco  Business 


by  Janice  Windborne 

"Now  with  the  advent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco 's  Downtown  Plan. . .  along 
with  the  Yerba  Buena  Center 
Proposal  and  a  still-low  office 
vacancy  rate,  San  Francisco 's  bust- 
ling Financial  District  has  begun  to 
cross  the  Iron  Curtain  of  Market 
Street." 

—  San  Francisco  Business, 
June  '84 

Since  World  War  II ,  developers 
have  had  big  ideas  for  the  South  of 
Market;  ideas  that  rarely  include 
the  low-income  people  who  live 
there,  or  the  small  businesses  that 
serve  them. 

The  Yerba  Buena  Center  opened 
the  first  door  to  displacement  for 
development  almost  twenty  years 
ago;  countless  other  large-scale 
developments  quickly  followed. 

Today,  waves  of  secondary  im- 
pacts from  the  Yerba  Buena  Center 
and  the  accompanying  develop- 
ments engulf  the  surrounding 
neighborhood;  property  values  soar 
and  low  cost  housing  availability 
sinks  with  equal  rapidity. 

New,  expensive  tourist  hotels 
encourage  existing  residential  hotel 
owners  to  spruce  up  and  increase 
their  profits  by  catering  to  tourists. 
Tenants  have  been  left  to  scramble 
for  the  few  rooms  they  can  still 
afford. 

In  a  city  of  tourism,  financial 
incentives  to  maintaining  residence 
hotels  are  few. 

While  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  conducts  a  survey  of 
existing  land  uses  in  western  South 
of  Market,  ostensibly  to  provide 
appropriate  zoning  in  the  area,  its 
own  Downtown  Plan  pushes  high 
rise  office  buildings  into  the  adja- 
cent eastern  South  of  Market. 

The  18-month  building  mora- 
torium that  accompanies  the  De- 
partment of  City  Planning  survey 
has  created  a  temporary  squeeze  on 
office  space,  according  to  San 
Francisco  Business  magazine.  "For 
those  who  gambled  on  (high  rise 
office)  tenants'  willingness  to  move 
South  of  Market,"  says  the  journal, 
"such  pressures  will  certainly  as- 
sist in  sales."  SFB  claims  that  16 
million  square  feet  of  high  rise 
office  space  will  be  built  in  the 
South  of  Market  by  1987. 

The  workforce  brought  into  the 
Downtown  area  by  those  high  rise 
office  buildings  has  just  begun  to 
make  its  mark  on  the  neighbor- 
hood. Chic  cafes  and  fern  bars, 
catering  to  the  white  wine  and  salad 
set,  stand  as  testimony  to  the  rising 
commercial  rents  and  the  conse- 
quent disappearance  of  neighbor- 
hood-serving retail. 

The  existing  residents  of  the 
South  of  Market  — low  income  se- 
niors, gays,  Pilipinos,  new  immi- 
grants, welfare  recipients,  and  a 
variety  of  others  — are  ill-equipped 
to  protect  themselves  from  forces  of 
displacement.  They  are  culturally 
varied,  have  language  differences, 
health  problems,  and,  while  eking 
out  a  living  in  the  country's  most 
expensive  city,  have  little  time  for 
political  organizing. 

Rents  in  the  South  of  Market 
remain  somewhat  lower  than  in 
most  of  the  city,  but  that  is  rapidly 
changing.  Evictions  are  common; 
rent  increases  on  vacant  units  large 
and  automatic. 

Solutions  to  the  problems  of  dis- 
placement, and  the  need  for  new 
low-income  housing  resources  are 
not  within  immediate  view. 

While  there  is  some  hope  that  the 
city  housing  funds  will  be  used 


and  off  Market  Street. 

Not  so,  says  Lu  Blazej  of  the 
PfPaftment  of  City  Planning. 

Market  Street  will  still  stay  as  a 
popular  merchandising  area  with 
lower  cost,  discount-priced  items," 
he  says.  "It  will  still  be  the  place  to 
go  in  San  Francisco  for  bargain 
shopping." 

The  projects  that  need  approval 
by  the  Commission  are: 

•  Fifth  and  Market.  On  the  site  of 
the  Lincoln  Building,  this  one  mil- 
lion square  feet  complex  will  be  28 
stories  tall.  One-tenth  of  the  space 
will  be  for  small  retail  stores  and 
restaurants,  the  rest  for  offices.  It  is 
viewed  by  the  developer  as  a  new 
retail  hub,  comparable  to  the 
specialty  stores  of  Union  Square. 

•  Fifth  and  Market.  Across  Fifth 
Street  and  also  part  of  "the  new 
hub,"  this  project  is  a  rehabilitation 
of  the  old  220,000  square  feet  J.C. 
Penney's.  The  basement  and 
ground  level  will  be  retail,  while  the 
upper  floors  will  be  office  space. 
(Planner  Blazej  concedes  that  this 
area  will  be  the  exception  to 
mid-Market  remaining  as  an  essen- 
tially low-cost  shopping  area.) 

•Fourth    and   Market.  With 


for  new  affordable  housing  units  in 
San  Francisco,  it  may  be  too  few  too 
late.  And  there  is  no  protection  for 
the  businesses  who  serve  the 
existing  community.  The  immedi- 
ate pressures  of  the  speculative  real 
estate  market  loom  ever  nearer. 
Residents,  crammed  into  the  few 
remaining  apartments,  are  haunted 
by  the  familiar  pound  of  the 
pile-driver.  "How  long,  "  they  won- 
der, "will  we  be  here?  And  where 
will  we  go  next?" 


750,000  square  feet  of  office  space 
and  31  stories  tall  this  major 
building  is  part  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency's  Yerba  Buena  Cen- 
ter. 

•1169  Market.  At  Eighth  Street 
on  the  site  of  the  Trinity  Apart- 
ments, this  mixed-use  development 
proposed  by  Angelo  Sangiacamo 
will  have  800  market  rate  apart- 
ments and  one  million  square  feet 
of  office  and  commercial  space.  It 
will  be  12  stories  tall.  The  com- 
mercial space  will  primarily  be 
geared  for  the  tenants  of  the  apart- 
ments with  a  grocery  and  drug 
store,  as  well  as  a  deli. 

Projects  that  have  already  been 
approved  are: 

•  1145  Market.  This  new  office 
building  will  have  137,500  square 
feet  of  office  space  and  8,000 
square  feet  of  retail. 

•  Apparel  Mart  ZZ7.  Located  be- 
hind the  current  Apparel  Mart 
Building  on  Fourth  near  Market, 
this  project  will  add  332,000  square 
feet  of  office  space  to  the  area. 

In  addition,  three  smaller  office 
projects  totalling  270,000  square 
feet  have  been  completed,  1170 
Market,  1155  Market  and  10  United 
Nations  Plaza. 


United  Way 

of  the  Bay  Area 


Small 
Businesses 

continued  from  page  12 

the  threat  of  big  business." 

While  Hewitt  and  others  believe 
that  Proposition  M  helped  influence 
SF  County  Supervisors  and  the  City 
Planning  Department  to  begin  ad- 
dressing the  human  needs  of  down- 
town and  South  of  Market,  more 
work  remains  to  be  done. 

Indeed,  the  Downtown  Plan  EIR 
confirms  that  low-cost  housing, 
small  businesses,  and  their  depen- 
dent communities  are  being  moved 
out  of  the  South  of  Market. 

"It  is  evident  from  historic 
development  patterns,  existing 
land  uses,  and  proposed  projects 
that  the  financial  district  is  moving 
south  of  Market  Street,"  the  report 
states. 

"The  Downtown  Plan  policies 
would  speed  up  the  timing  of  this 
shift  and  would  increase  the  overall 
amount  of  activity  involved.  " 

For  those  families,  artists,  gay/ 
lesbians  and  small  business  people 
living  and  working  in  the  South  of 
Market,  the  City  proposed  develop- 
ments stand  to  diminish  the  space, 
opportunity,  and  peace  of  mind  that 
the  South  of  Market  has  continually 
afforded. 


July/August,  1984 


Tenderloin  Times/South  of  Market  News  — 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


Weekly 
Monday 

Food  Co-op  Project  Meeting:  2nd  & 

4th  Monday,  4:00  pm,  Cadillac  Hotel, 
380  Eddy  Street,  everyone  welcome. 
Free. 

Tuesday 

Mantra  Meditation  Evenings:  Vide- 
os, natural  foods  dinner,  San  Francis- 
co Meditation  Center,  1249  8th 
Avenue,  6:30  pm.  Free.  For  further 
info,  call  564-9802.  Also  Friday  and 
Saturday. 

Thursday 

St.  Anne's  Street  Fair  Committee: 

2nd  &  4th  Thursday,  308  Eddy 
Street.  7:00  pm.  Free. 

Friday 

W  O  M  A  N.,  Inc.  (Woman  Organ- 
ized to  Make  Abuse  Non-Existent): 

Peter  &  Paul  Room.  133  Golden  Gate 
Ave.,  Legal  Counseling,  10:00  am  to 
3:00  pm.  Free. 

Sunday 

Midsummer  Music  Festival:  Stern 
Grove.  19th  Avenue  &  Sloat  Boule- 
vard. 2:00  pm.  Free. 
Seniors,  Dance  Lovers:  Weekly  ball- 
room dancing  to  sounds  of  live  dance 
bands  YWCA  Senior  Center.  620 
Sutter  Street,  1:30  pm  to  4:00  pm. 
Coffee  and  refreshments  served. 
$1.00  donation  requested. 
Adult  Education  &  Recreation  Pro- 
gram for  Handicapped:  Daily  classes 
for  seniors  and  handicapped  people 
ranging  from  bingo  to  Tai  Chi,  from 
cooking  to  aerobics.  Sponsored  by  CA 
League  for  Handicapped.  For  full 
schedule,  call  441-1980. 


Special  Events 
July  1  to  July  22 

Art  Exhibit:  Southern  Exposure  Gal- 
lery, 401  Alabama  Street.  'Inside  the 

Art  Exhibit:  "  Inside  The  Volcano: 
Artists  See  Nicaragua"  The  creative 
work  of  sixteen  California  artists  and 
cultural  workers  in  Nicaragua  this 
year.  Contains  visual  art  created  by 
these  artists  and  includes  a  collection 
of  Nicaraguan  paintings.  Wednesday 
thru  Sunday,  1:00  -  5:00  pm,  con- 
vention week,  July  16-  July  20,  1 1 :00 
am  -  5:00  pm  Southern  Exposure 
Gallery.  401  Alabama  Street. 

July  15 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  Papa  Doo 
Run  Run.  Plaza  Theatre,  Justin 
Herman  Plaza,  2:00-3:00  pm.  Free. 

July  16 

"People  in  Plazas"  summer  con- 
certs: Hallidie  Plaza,  Powell  at 
Market.  Free.  12:00  noon  to  1:00  pm; 
Cal  Lewiston  Big  Band  with  24  Karat 
Trio;  1 :30  pm  to  2:30  pm;  A  Touch  of 
Brass;  3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm;  The  High 
Street  Circus. 

July  17 

"People  in  Plazas"  summer  con- 
certs: Hallidie  Plaza,  Powell  at 
Market  Free.  12:00  noon  to  TOO  pm; 
George  Fleming  and  his  New  Orleans 
Jazz  Band;  1:30  pm  to  2:30  pm; 
Tropical  Nights  Brazilian  Dance 
Group;  3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm;  The 
Harry  Whodunit  Magic  Show. 

July  18 

Workshop:  Free  two-part  workshop 
on  the  art  of  Sumi-E  painting,  taught 
by  Somboun  Sayasane,  1550  Scott 
Street,  6:00  pm  to  8:00  pm.  Materials 
and  supplies  will  be  provided.  Call 
346-9531  to  register.  Part  2:  July  25. 
Film  Program  for  ages  3  to  5:  Little 
Train,"  "Madeline's  Rescue."  "One 
Was  Johnny,"  "Where  The  Wild 
Things  Are."  10:00  and  11:00  am. 
Children's  Room.  Main  Library, 
Free,  ages  6  and  up;  "Home  Run  for 
Love  2:30  pm,  Children's  Room, 
Main  Library.  Free. 


"People  in  Plazas"  summer  con- 
certs:   Hallidie    Plaza,    Powell  at 
Market.  Free.  12:00  noon  to  1:00  pm 
Madeline  Eastman  and  Joey  Burt 
Quintet. 


July  19 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Bruce 
Davis,  original  pop  music;  The  Schu- 
macher's Show  Troupe  Presents: 
"Dancing  Through  Time:  The  Demo- 
cratic Years."  Golden  Gate  Band- 
shell,  1:00  pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 
"People  in  Plazas"  summer  con- 
certs: Hallidie  Plaza,  Powell  at 
Market.  Free.  12:00  noon  to  1:00  pm: 
San  Francisco  Saxaphone  Quartet; 
1:30  pm  to  2:30  pm:  Mariachis  los 
Monarcos  Mexican  Fiesta  Band;  3:00 
pm  to  4:00  pm:  Hartman  Puppet 
Theatre. 

Film:  "Chulas  Fronteras,"  Norteno 
music,  12:00  noon,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

July  20 

"People  in  Plazas"  summer  con- 
certs: Hallidie  Plaza,  Powell  at 
Market.  Free.  12:00  noon  to  1:00  pm: 
Golden  State  Jazz  Band;  1:30  pm  to 
2:30  pm:  Barbary  Coast  Cloggers; 
3:00  pm  to  4:00  pm:  Mark  Davis  — 
Hammer  Dulcimer. 

July  21 

Video  Presentation:  Premiere  of  "Ni- 
caragua —  A  Musical  Bridge," 
produced  by  Nina  Serrano  &  Valerie 
Landau,  featuring  cultural  perspec- 
tives of  North  American  musicians 
who  traveled  to  Nicaragua  including 
Pete  Seeger,  Holly  Near,  Joan  Baez 
and  the  Looters.  Southern  Exposure 
Gallery.  401  Alabama  Street. 

July  22 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  Plaza 
Theatre,  Justin  Herman  Plaza,  2:00- 
3:00  pm.  featuring  Faye  Carol.  Free. 


1985  IN  1984.  The  ghosts  of  politics 
past  present  and  future  make  an 
appearance  in  the  San  Francisco 
Mime  Troupe's  rousing  new  perfor- 
mance, "1985."  The  ghosts  come 


July  25 

Pastel  Workshop:  Play  with  chalks 
and  learn  the  techniques  of  pastel 
drawing.  Materials  provided.  Ages  6 
and  up.  2:30  pm,  Children's  Room, 
Main  Library.  Free. 
Science  Fiction  Festival:  Poul  Ander- 
son in  person,  7:30  pm,  Lurie  Room, 
Main  Library.  Free. 

July  26 

Folk  Music:  Nina  Feldman  and 
Friends,  7:00  pm,  Lurie  Room,  Main 
Library.  Free. 

Film:  "Jazz  in  America,"  (Dizzy 
Gillespie  and  others)  12:00  noon, 
Lurie  Room,  Main  Library.  Free. 
Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Golden 
Bough,  original  &  traditional  music 
in  Celtic  &  American  styles,  The 
Kennelley  School  of  Irish  Dancing, 
Three  Gypsies  Plus  One.  Golden 
Gate  Bandshell,  1:00  pm  to  3:00  pm. 
Free. 

July  29 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  Ron 

Thompson  and  the  Resistors.  Plaza 
Theatre,  Justin  Herman  Plaza,  2:00- 
3.00  pm.  Free. 

August  2 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Nicho- 
las, Glover  &  Wray,  vocal  trio  in  the 
tradition  of  the  30  s  and  40's,  Ballet 
Regional  Mexicano.  Golden  Gate 
Bandshell,  1:00  pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

August  5 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  Plaza 
Theatre,  Justin  Herman  Plaza,  2:00- 
3:00  pm,  featuring  The  New  Tra- 
veling Voices.  Free. 

August  8 

Child  Care  Task  Force:  meeting  at  44 
McAllister  Street.  6:00  pm.  Childcare 
will  be  provided.  Everyone  welcome. 
Lecture:  Free  introductory  lecture  on 
"Acupuncture,  Herbs  &  Diet"  by 
Richard  Held  of  the  Pacific  Heights 
Oriental  Medical  Center.  7:00  pm, 
1550  Scott  Street  at  Geary.  For  more 
info,  call  346-9531. 


on  to  shake  an  activist-turned- Yup- 
pie corporate  lawyer  out  of  his 
political  apathy.  The  message  of 
this  upbeat  production:  You  can't 
vote  if  you  don't  register.  Each 


August  9 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Maye 
Cavallaro  &  Overnight  Success,  jazz 
and  pop  vocalist,  Tance  Johnson's 
Dance  Action,  modern  dance.  Golden 
Gate  Bandshell,  1:00  pm  to  3:00  pm. 
Free. 

August  12 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  Rhythmus 
21,  Plaza  Theatre,  Justin  Herman 
Plaza,  2:00-3:00  pm.  Free. 

August  16 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Miriam 
Dvorim  with  Jim  Nichols  &  Pat 
Klovas,  eastern  European  music; 
Esterlanc  Hungarian  Folk  Ensemble, 
ethnic  dance.  Golden  Gate  Band- 
shell,  1:00  pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

August  19 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  The  San 

Francisco  Chamber  Orchestra.  Plaza 
Theatre,  Justin  Herman  Plaza,  2:00- 
3:00  pm.  Free. 

August  23 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Ameri- 
can Ragtime  Ensemble,  San  Francis- 
co Moving  Company,  contemporary 
dance.  Golden  Gate  Bandshell,  1:00 
pm  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 

August  26 

Summer  Sunday  Concerts:  The  Royal 
Society  Jazz  Orchestra.  Plaza  Thea- 
tre, Justin  Herman  Plaza,  2:00-3:00 
pm.  Free. 

August  30 

Festival  of  Performing  Arts:  Kitty 
Margoli6  &  The  Joyce  Cooling  Trio, 
jazz  vocals;  Jung  Mei  Dancers, 
Chinese  dance.  Golden  Gate  Band- 
shell,  1:00  to  3:00  pm.  Free. 


performance  will  have  a  table  for 
voter  registration.  The  Troupe  per- 
forms every  weekend  for  free  in 
Bay  Area  parks  throughout  the 
summer.  Call  285-1717 
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Pilipinos  Push  Planners  for  Services  Study 


Two  South  of  Market  Pilipino 
activists  charging  that  city  plans  for 
the  neighborhood  have  not  ade- 
quately considered  the  neighbor- 
hood's large  Pilipino  community, 
have  asked  the  Department  of  City 
Planning  to  add  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  Pilipino  community  to 
their  current  survey  of  the  South  of 
Market. 

Listing  a  number  of  problems 
existing  in  the  community,  Ed  de  la 
Cruz  stated  that  a  separate  section 
of  the  South  of  Market  survey 


should  assess  both  needs  and 
resources. 

It'll  be  a  good  arena  where  the 
Pilipino  community  will  be  ex- 
plained, and  unmet  needs  will  be 
pointed  out,"  de  la  Cruz  said. 

He  said  a  precedent  for  this  kind 
of  study  had  been  set  several  years 
ago,  with  the  new  Southeast  Asians 
in  the  North  of  Market. 

'  The  EIR  (Environmental  Impact 
Report  for  YBC)  says  (the  Pilipino) 
community  is  the  (South  of  Mar- 
ket's) most  vulnerable,"  he  said. 


SOM  Survey  Underway 


by  Janice  Windborne 

The  second  community  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  City  Plan- 
ning' s  survey  of  the  South  of 
Market  was  held  on  June  29  at 
Canon  Kip.  Susana  Montana,  the 
project  director,  said  at  that  meet- 
ing that  the  door-to-door  land  use 
inventory  has  been  completed,  and 
that  an  employer-employee  survey, 
as  well  as  a  residential  study,  will 
be  done  in  August. 

The  original  proposal  by  the  De- 
partment of  City  Planning  con- 
tained no  survey  of  present  resi- 
dents or  local  small  businesses. 
Arguing  that  it  is  those  residents 
and  small  businesses  which  make 
up  the  heart  of  the  existing  neigh- 
borhood, and  that  their  needs  must 
be  considered,  the  South  of  Market 
Alliance  successfully  convinced  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  require 
those  two  elements  to  be  included 
in  the  study. 

Even  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
residential  survey,  however,  some 
residents  question  the  stated  goals 
of  the  Department.  At  the  June  29 
meeting,  Montana  described  the 
zoning  parameters,  and  the  DCP's 
efforts  to  designate  appropriate 
empty  lots  for  in-fill  housing. 
Leland  Meyerzove,  a  long-time 
South  of  Market  resident,  ex- 
pressed skepticism.  "Most  of  us 
want  to  preserve  what  we  already 
have,"  he  said,  "so  we  aren't 
thrown  out  by  big  business  with  a 
few  housing  units  in  it." 

Another  resident,  alluding  to  a 
1980  referendum  directing  the  city 
to  build  20,000  affordable  housing 
units  before  1985,  said,  "Where 
are  they?  Not  one  unit  has  been 
built  to  this  day." 

The  public's  participation  in  this 
survey  is  structured  in  two  sets  of 


meetings,  large  community  meet- 
ings, like  the  one  at  Canon  Kip,  and 
smaller  "committee"  meetings. 
June  29  was  the  second  of  the 
community  meetings,  one  more  is 
expected  in  August. 

The  committee  meetings  are 
intended  for  discussion  of  such 
items  as  housing  artists'  concerns, 
jobs  and  economic  development, 
urban  design,  and  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  newly  immigrated 
Pilipino  community. 

Public  meetings  have  exposed  a 
wide  range  of  residents'  concerns. 
Walter  Knox,  of  Clementina  Tower, 
expressed  his  alarm  over  excessive 
winds.  "Several  people  have  died 
because  of  the  wind  created  by 
these  high  rise  buildings... Are  you 
gonna  stop  building  those  high 
rises?" 

Montana  has  also  stated  that  the 
DCP  intends  to  find  a  space  "for  a 
major  park,"  in  the  South  of 
Market,  but  that  it  may  be  a  long 
time  coming.  "We're  talking  about 
a  major  park,"  she  said.  "So  if 
there's  not  money  for  it  this  year,  or 
in  the  next  five  years,  it  doesn't 
mean  it  won't  happen.  It's  just 
going  to  be  a  while . 1 ' 

"Do  we  really  have  money  for 
housing  and  open  space?"  an 
elderly  lady  asked.  "We've  been 
promised  that  before." 

The  survey  is  scheduled  to  be 
completed  by  August,  and  made 
public  in  October.  New  zoning 
recommendations  will  be  made 
shortly  after  the  survey  is  complete. 
They  will  then  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Planning  Commission. 

For  more  information,  on  the 
survey,  call  Susana  Montana  or 
Gene  Coleman  at  the  Department 
of  City  Planning,  558-2683. 


*  *  " 


THE-FOLSOM-STREE 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23RD  •  NOON  UNTIL  DUSK  *  7TH  THROUGH  11TH  STREETS 

A  SUPER  PARTY! 
LIVE  ENTERTAINMENT! 
FOOD  AND  DRINKS! 

SUPER  SOUND! 
ARTDECO  WALK! 
SOMETHING  FOR  EVERYONE! 

IT'S  GOING  TO  BE  A  BLAST! 

BOOTH  VENDORS  WANTED 

CALL  415-957-0608 


West  Bay  is  asking  for  demo- 
graphics, economic  and  immigra- 
tion statistics,  and  a  housing, 
employment  and  social  services 
needs  assessment. 

De  la  Cruz  says  that  the  services 
that  do  exist  are  not  readily 
apparent  to  the  newcomer  because 
he  or  she  does  not  expect  them. 
"These  services,  there's  nothing 
like  them  in  the  Philippines." 

Both  housing  and  employment 
needs  must  be  addressed,  he  says, 
because  the  Pilipino  has  unique 
problems.  De  la  Cruz  uses  the 
homeless  shelters  as  an  example  of 
needs  not  being  met.  The  shelters 
are  oriented  toward  homeless  indi- 
viduals, those  few  that  allow  wo- 
men separate  them  from  the  men. 
This  does  not  help  the  homeless 
Pilipino  family. 

With  regard  to  employment,  the 
Pilipino  comes  here  with  expecta- 
tions that  are  often  unrealistic. 
'  'They  would  think  once  they  had  a 
job,  that's  it  for  life,"  says  Enrica 
Zaballa,  of  the  EOC.  "When  they 
got  laid  off,  they'd  come  back  here, 
angry  with  me." 

"People  in  the  Philippines  think 
the  streets  here  are  lined  with 
gold,"   said  Isabel  Ugat,  whose 


husband  was  Pilipino.  "When  they 
come  here,  they  see  how  hard  it  is 
to  make  it." 

It  is  precisely  these  problems 
that  West  Bay  would  like  to  see 
articulated  by  the  Department  of 
City  Planning. 

West  Bay's  Rich  Sorro  thinks  a 
union-oriented  job  program  can  be 
successful  in  the  South  of  Market, 
but  that  employment  needs  must  be 
first  categorized. 

"There's  never  been  a  job  de- 
livery system  in  the  South  of 
Market,"  he  says.  "If  you  live 
here,  there's  only  EDD  (the  unem- 
ployment office)." 

Current  development  trends 
have  put  employment  needs  and 
housing  needs  in  apparent  conflict. 
"Those  new  places,  restaurants, 
and  hotels,  are  where  Pilipinos 
want  to  work,"  says  Mrs.  Zaballa. 
"We  come  from  the  Philippines  to 
look  for  work.  We  would  like  to  stay 
(in  the  South  of  Market),  but 
landlords  drive  people  out  by 
raising  the  rent." 

The  Department  of  City  Planning 
has  agreed  to  form  a  'newcomers 
committee,'  but  has,  as  yet  made 
no  commitment  to  a  separate  study. 
Said  project  director,  Susana  Mon- 
tana, "Zoning  can't  take  care  of 
social  problems...  We'll  be  the 
conduit  and  offer  space  to  put 
service  providers  together  to  deter- 
mine needs. " 


Ramada  Pays  Off 


The  long-fought- for,  first-in-the- 
nation  agreement  between  the  Ten- 
derloin neighborhood,  City  Hall 
and  the  Ramada  Renaissance  Hotel 
is  moving  steadily  toward  comple- 
tion. 

In  1981,  when  the  Ramada  ap- 
plied for  a  city  permit  to  build  the 
third  largest  hotel  in  San  Francisco 
(32  floors,   800,000  square  feet. 


Fund,  which  in  turn  will  distribute 
the  money  to  community  groups. 

Funding  decisions  will  be  made 
by  a  committee  which  will  include 
Leroy  Looper,  Janice  Mirikitani, 
Claudia  Viek,  and  Thelma  Kava- 
naugh.  The  committee  is  currently 
developing  criteria  for  its  decisions, 
which  should  be  made  public  within 
the   next   few   weeks.   The  first 


Ramada  Manager  John  Small  hands  big  check  over  to  Leroy  Looper  of 
Tenderloin  Community  Fund. 


1,015  rooms),  the  neighborhood 
resisted,  fearing  that  the  project- 
along  with  two  other  proposed 
luxury  hotels  — would  destroy  low- 
income  housing,  drive  up  property 
values  and  rents,  and  force  low-in- 
come renters  and  small  businesses 
out  of  the  neighborhood. 

Eventually,  in  exchange  for  its 
building  permit,  the  hotel  agreed  to 
help  reduce  the  negative  impacts  of 
their  project  by  promising  to  pay 
more  than  $3,000,000  over  20  years 
to  rehabilitate  low-income  housing 
in  the  Tenderloin,  to  contribute 
$200,000  to  support  community 
services,  and  to  give  priority  in 
hiring  to  Tenderloin  residents. 

The  building  improvement  fund, 
administered  by  the  North  of 
Market  Development  Corporation, 
has  received  quarterly  payments  of 
about  $40,000  since  the  spring  of 
1983.  The  William  Penn,  Ritz, 
Hamlin  and  Dalt  hotels  have  al- 
ready been  substantially  rehabili- 
tated with  these  funds. 

On  June  12  the  Ramada  also 
turned  over  the  first  of  four  $50,000 
checks  for  community  services  to 
the  United  Tenderloin  Community 


deadline  for  submission  of  propo- 
sals has  not  yet  been  set,  but  is  not 
expected  to  be  until  sometime  after 
September  I. 

Securing  jobs  at  the  Ramada  for 
Tenderloin  residents  has  been  the 
focus  of  the  Tenderloin-Ramada 
Jobs  Coalition  since  the  first  of  th 
year.  This  group  of  neighborhood 
employment  agencies  has  worked 
hard  to  assist  the  Ramada  in 
recruiting  qualified  local  residents 
for  the  close  to  300  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  positions  expected  to 
be  filled  when  the  hotel  opens  this 
fall. 

As  of  the  first  of  July,  the 
Ramada  had  interviewed  357  ap- 
plicants referred  to  them  by  the 
coalition.  Ramada  gave  152  of  these 
applicants,  or  almost  half,  its 
highest  ranking  and  will  call  them 
back  for  a  second  interview. 

In  addition,  more  Tenderloin 
residents  are  being  sent  to  Ramada 
for  another  round  of  initial  inter- 
views on  July  14.  Ramada  will  offer 
jobs  to  those  Tenderloin  applicants 
considered  to  be  qualified  before 
taking  a  look  at  any  other 
applicants. 


